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teresting story, told in a quaint but spirited manner, with a 
brave, | + spirit evident throughout. It bears every appear- 
ance of being perfectly true. 
In the year of grace 1591, a noble Bohemian named Fre- 
derick Kregwitz was sent as Ambassador Extraordi to the 
Turkish Emperor Sultan Amurath the Third by His esty 
the Roman Emperor Rudolph the Second; and Wenceslas 
Wratislaw, being then a boy of some fifteen years, was en- 
trusted to his care by his relatives, in order, as they said, that 
“he might gain experience and see Eastern countries.” Those 
countries could only be seen safely in the train of some great 
man. The Embassy was detained some time in Vienna, until 
the tich presents of jewellery, clockwork, silver vessels, &c., 
destined not cay or the Sultan, but for his pashas and 
= should arrive from Augsburg and Nuremberg. 
hey consisted chiefly of striking-clocks, with automaton 
of men and animals set in motion when the hour 
struck ; curiously-chased ewers, and long-necked bottles or- 
namented with silver and jewels. When all things were 
ready, Herr von Kregwitz, and those who were to go to Con- 
stantinople with him, had an audience of His Imperial Ma- 
esty Rudolph and the Archduke of Austria, Ernest. After 
kiscin the Imperial hands, the Ambassador and his train em- 
barked in 15 boats and set sail down the Danube on the 2nd 
of September, 1591, little foreseeing all that lay in store ‘or 
them ere they would see their native land again. The Am- 
bassador had a rather numerous escort of soldiers, consisti 
of 300 infantry, without fire-arms but with side arms, and 
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Literature. hussars. These marched along the bank of the river. The 
~~ boats carried each 3 guns, and 25 Hungarian soldiers with 

long muskets and javelins, tng banners and pennons. 

CROQUET. When the company reached orn, a fortress as famous then 





as it has been in our own day, the Turkish Governor of Gran 
sent a number of boats and 100 horsemen to meet them and to 
be their guard of honour. The Hungarian escort was to leave 
them at a short distance from Comorn, and return home. Of 
course, the first thing that happened was a quarrel, and the 
two escorts were hardly restrained from breaking a lance to- 
gether ; and the y Baron says, naively, “ But though we 
should dearly have liked to see the fight, we did not allow 


In the smiling garden, 
On the summer morn, 
Merry groups are standing 
On the sunny lawn ; 
Many merry maidens, 
With their cavaliers 
Whispering softest nonsense 
Into rosy ears, 


them to proceed to such extremities; so the to defer 

— ppb venga , the matter till such time as they should meet in battle.” After 
Valuin Indies” dads , which peaceful beginning, the Ambassador was. glad to send 
More than exe gold his men back and proceed on his journey ; so they took a final 

SS gow. leave of their friends and of Christendom, and commenced 


their travels. 

The proud, lively, well-ordered condition of the Turks at 
that period, holding Christian States in dread of them, is strik- 
ing. The dash and vi of Islamism had not subsided, and 
we see a glimpse of the followers of Mahommed were 
when they had reached the limit of their development and be- 
fore they had to settle downto decay. Here is a notice 
of the Castle of Buda, which has a peculiar interest at this mo- 
ment, now that we have received tidings that the books form- 
ing the Library of King Matthias Corvinus are still extant and 


Talking, joking, flirting, 
All these things proclaim 

Cavaliers and maidens 
Play the Croquet game! 


Very, very famous, 
Is the game they play, 
{n the summer sunshine, 


beg te vient away; 
See the balls are rolling 


Swiftly o’er the grass, recoverable. “ After y 
Green, and blue, and scarlet, 7 tae ey Ng ie dustin Gn eatin 
Through the hooge thay Hass; Buda,” says the young m. He describes the handsome 


See a maiden places 
One foot on the red, 
And the ball seems blushing 
"Neath her dainty tread. 
Near it lies the yellow, 
An ill-fated ball, 
For if you're a learner 
Watch what will befall— 
Sweeping comes the mallet 
Down upon the red, 
And the yellow ’s rattled 
O’er the garden bed. 


This is called “ the Croquet,” 
And the story goes. 


which were so large that a man could get inside them,” and a 
beautiful cistern made of bell-metal, with ei i 

which the water flows into the cistern. e 
up a winding staircase into a handsome and spacious gal- 
lery, and thence into a ci 
King Matthias, had been a chay Out of this chapel 
into another room, where K Matthias Corvinus 
astronomers fi each other. 
written— —_ 

. Cum rex Mathias suscepit sceptra Boéme 
Gentis, eris similis Tneidee forme poli. 


of Hungary used to oy 


Many a foot whose fall 


many as seventy Christian 
E’en the patient daisies 


tives, who cannot 

















































cannon that had been taken at the Battle of Syget, “some of 


room, which, in the time of 
itad fis 
library, where the Ecliptic is painted with the planets, and two 
Underneath, this couplet is 


Next to the library is the royal chamber, in which the kings 
handsomely painted, and hung 


Dearly maidens love it, with fine tapestry ; here the Pasha holds his Council when he 
For you see it shows— comes to the Castle. The d are very deep and well 
’ Many an arching instep, secured, and at that time, the Turks told us, there were as 


cap escape from 
it in any way, save by the aid of Divine Providence itself, 





Wratislaw, though only a growing youth, was highly intelli- 
peat, and he described all"he mg a brief, veracious way, 
eeping his eyes well open. 

Before they could hope to obtain an audience with the Sul- 
tan, the minor Powers Trad to be propitiated. The Ambassa- 
dor’s first visit was to Ferhat, the chief Pasha, who had gra- 
ciously condescended to t the humble request for an au- 
dience. This Ferhat P: says Wratislaw, was an Albanian, 
“a tall, black, long-toothed, di le man,” who received 
reverently the letter written to him by his Imperial Majesty 
at Vienna, “ but the presents much more reverently.” The 
“ presents” are described at | : the account of them reads 
like the treasures in Solomon's Tefhple. They consisted, in the 
first place, of three thousand broad dollars, with a great num- 
ber of silver and silver gilt jugs and ewers, chased and orna- 
mented in a quaint and elaborate fashion ; bottles of silver, 
“shaped like bunches of grapes,” &c. But the most prized 
items were “a large square clock in the shape of a gilt horse, 
on which sat a Turk with an arrow drawn to the head, and 
another square clock like a tower, in which were two men, 
who moved about, and who, when the clock struck, moved 
their eyes and opened their mouths!” After propitiating the 
servant, the Ambassador at last succeeded in obtaining an au- 
dience with the master, the Sultan Amurath the Third. To 
him they presented forty-five thousand dollars, and much 
magnificence, in the shape of costly plate, in various quaint 
fashions ; also several clocks, one more curious than another 
in their mechanical devices; the automatons being more com- 
plex, in proportion to the high rank of the receiver. These 
wonderful Augsburg clocks seem to have been the great at- 
tractions in the presents. The young Wratislaw highly en- 
joyed his life at Constantinople : his descriptions are very live- 

y ; but with a grave simplicity, which gives a raciness and 
novelty to things now brought to the knowledge of every- 
body, he gives many stories of contemporary gossip, some 
tragical enough, whilst others might have been tales out of 
the Decameron in another dress. He also began to learn the 
language, and practised music and singing, and learned to 
shoot with bow and arrows. Constantinople seems to have 
been a lively place in those days, toagk somewhat may be 
due to the innocent wonder with which Wratislaw describes 
things. He narrates his own escapades, with a naive - 
tion of the justice of the | pa goes which followed, which 
is quite touching. “The Lord legatus,” who stood towards 
him in the place both of a master and a mt, seems to 
have been a very worthy man, quite alive to his responsibility 
for the good conduct of all those committed to his charge 
indeed, it is the pious human element which pervades this 
book which makes it so charming. Thus the first year of their 
residence was spent in joy and merriment, but mmediately 
the year was out began to f° otherwise. The “tribute, 
which ought to have been paid annually, was not sent, be- 
cause Hassan : had made an incursion into Croatia and 
taken a castle, and brought with great rejoi three hundred 
Christian prisoners into Constantinople, “ of whom was 
compelled to carry five or six st heads of slaughtered 
Christians.” ’ 

Poor fellows! they only dimly feared that evil days were in 
store, but they were far from i them so black or so 
near at haad as the event showed. ratislaw goes on to 
say :— 

“My Lord our Ambassador, know 
Turks were for war, and wishing to know what 
plans were being formed Court in secret coun- 
cils with to Hungary, induced, by many 
ments, the Imperial Cham! to send to 
woman information of the intentions of the 
My Lord therefore quickly gave notice to our r, 
way of Venice, to be on look out in Hi ; and not 
only were the Imperial Chamberlains ind by bribes to 
give information, but even the Emperor’s mother herself made 

own to my lord, the resident, through a Jewess, what she 
had heard from the Emperor with to Hungary. This 


very well that the 


Emperor, by 


Jewess was well re 

Whether in consequence of this information or not is not 
stated, but when Hassan Pasha marched with his best troops 
on Siseck, in Hungary, ~~ were repulsed and himself slain — 


by my lord.” 


| 
’ 
j 
Never feel at all! or by paying an enormous sum of money and ransoming them- | a misfortune which highly and exasperated the Turks 
, Many a well-turn’d ankle, pe A 4 . " at home. The sister of the Turkish Emperor had lost her son 
/ ile the mallet seems We must not stop to tell of how the Turks neglected to sup- | in this expedition, and she ran to the Emperor frantic, with 
f Like some one who wakes us ply “ My Lord the Ambassador” with food, and how he called | dishevelled hair, demanding vengeance on the Christians. 
, Out of pleasant dreams— together the chief Chi and Janissaries of his escort, and| The tribute had fallen into further arrears, for which “ My 
4 For it gives “the Croquet,” told them he was determined not to allow his suite to perish | Lord the Ambassador” was bitterly reproached, and it was 
‘ Far the balls are tost, with hunger; whereupon, as a bag of money intended for | made the handle against him in the mrs The new 
. Downward sweep the flounces, the Turkish egy ee he opened it in their presence, and gave | vizier, “ a great enemy to the Christians,” sent him a peremp- 
And the vision ’s lost. them notice he d spend it in the purchase of food, and | tory m to come to him at once on business. Wratislaw 
give in the account at the Turkish Court;—which spirited pro- | does not to note evil omens; “the black horse of ‘My 
Once I played at Croquet : ceeding does not seem to have made much impression on the| Lord the Ambassador’ would not in anywise allow him to 
Thoughts of “long ago” ° delinquents. When they came in sight of the sea, which none | mount, so a grey one was brought instead. The Pasha re- 
s Come with footsteps silent .% of them had ever beheld before, the bassador, as well as all | proached him bitterly when he appeared, on account of the 
a As if pressed en snow. his retinue, were entranced with admiration. Some of them, | tribute, and for the slaughter of so many brave Turks, any 
e Winsome was the maiden amongst whom was Baron Wratislaw, ran down to the beach, | one of whom was of more value than the lives of all the giaours 
y Playing with me then, “without the knowl of ‘My Lord the Ambassador’ or his | put together ;” but “ My Lord the Ambassador” answered like 
2 Never smiles so witching steward, to satiate their gaze,” as he says. Whilst they were | a brave, high-minded Christian gentleman, as he was, that the 
Shall I see again! wondering at the swimming and leaping of the dolphins and | Turks had broken faith, had not kept their truce, and that 
Deftly did she Croquet ; other fish, they had nearly come to a terrible mishap. A pi-| until the truce was renewed and the fortresses which had been 
“ And my thoughts recall, rate boat espied them, and ut off rapidly towards them: they | taken restored, no tribute would be sent ; and he intimated in 
- How my heart was croqueted were delighted to see the , little knowing the mischief {t | a high manner that the Pasha had his first and last word on 
10 Far more than the ball! boded; but luckily the Turks who formed the bod saw |that subject. When about to return home another portent 
bd, Playing now with others, the pirates, and discovering in time the absence o: youths, | was not wanting: the grey horse which had brought the Am- 
0, ill’ another tell came to their rescue just before the boat touched the shore. | bassador thither en refused to allow itself to be mounted, 
78 What I fondly whispered, “My Lord the Ambassador” “welcomed them, and ordered | but bit and kicked and reared, though it had never done any- 
st Say he loves her well? the elders of the party to be beaten with a stick ; but the young thing of the sort before. When the Ambassador and 
Baron was to have a whipping with a horsewhip, as no birch| returned to their house, the gate that gave entrance to the 
grew in those parts.” e Turks, however, interceded for the | courtyard round their house was fastened with iron bolts, by 
BARON WRATISLAW’S ADVENTURES. _ | young Wratisiaw, who was let off with a lecture, “ at which his cone of the Paths, end the ' whole on “ ines _ 
sal i _| ears tingled.” their unluck > 
ed bog than tithe aoe POY Wenceslas Weateiagot| On the 25th of November, 1501, when the Herr von Kreg-| Zahradetzky, from Moravia, returning home from » pilgrimage 
trowitz: what he saw in the Turkish Metropolis Constanti- | Witz and his suite entered Constantino , the old Ambassador | to Jerusalem, had a at tinople to recruit —_ 
nople, experienced in his Captivity, and after his Return to | met him and embraced him with tears of joy. He knew that | few days; he had his promissory note enabling 
- his Country committed to in the Year of Our 1599.” | there was among the and he was de- | to sail, and was prepared to start the very next day, when this 
to A translation from the original pw by AE lighted to get*back to Christendom before it out. sudden storm arose; ao te was Se the rest 
nn tas Waey wepenes ts Lenten, ans us noticed by | as ambassador to the Grand Turk was work in those | and he did not see Moravia for a day. the midst of 
= te Achaumen of the Gi tact. 4B. days. The new Ambassador found noble quarters assigned | their own troubles his com) compsasion to spare 
In a recent number of the Atheneum there is an account of| him, with stabling for a A mae a rations were on a li-| for this unlucky traveller, whose journey : surely not com- 
the opening ofa large Etruscan tomb, where those who en-| beral scale, and the Sultan ed an officer of his court, | menced at a fortunate moment, “¢ under a lucky a. Shut 
s tered saw warriors reclining in their places, in their armour | and three subordinates, to them and mediate between |up in their own quarters as ere hey = hi mbiy 
and in their habits as they lived,—the colour, make and mate- | them and the Turks, for the population were Fo to take of- stopped, and “ Mf the Ambassado: to beg humbly 
Fal of their robes all fresh and perfectly preserved, until the fence, and held the “Pagans” (as they called the Christians) | to be permitted to send out to buy provisions. | 
entrance of the outer air caused them all owly to fall to dust, | in very small respect. It was a critical juncture at which the Asa favour, | was gran in ¢*- ie Sete 
and disappear. The “Adventures” of the Baron Wratislaw | Em arrived at oer» ;—the ee as/| the ki to go daily with es —~y | to _— ca 
~ are something of this nature, In these quaint and simple me- | the Christians called it, or “ te,” as the proudly | buy necessaries, but nowhere else ; was . . ° 
.- moirs we have a little glimpse into the state of things as they | phrased it, had fallen into arrear, owing to some ion of lowed to speak to any other Christians nor to a 
ao existed when Hungary was the bulwark and frontier land of | the Turks upon the Christian frontier, and the were al-| letters. To mthe Cis ashe Bese Waneane, Se F Apo 
“of dom, and when the Turks were still in the vigour of in a dangerous, unsettled mood, grumbling about the | out with virulence, and Wratislaw narrates, See 
at Isl np We ame tien tase che wilde of manners and y of “tribute, - [— Se The Ame | ws 96 cick wih So stone ond we: only abou os 
sho even! more than two hundred years .—an episode to a ae a magnificen however, they buried Galata, attended 
be read between the lines of history. Tt fen extremely in- sops to all chief but not the “ tribute.” nt ae eias monte who at that tans hed ox convents hae 
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himself was so ill that the doctors declared it | pr 4, 
irapoeetle for bim to. fo saying that whatever pl 
be our fate, acknowledging we 


impossible for him to recover. Although shut up, “ My Lord 
the Ambassador” was not unmindful of his duty. He kept up 
a secret correspondence with the outside, and by means of 
high bribes obtained information of all that was going on re- 
garding the war, which he caused his secretary to write in 
cipher, and the papers were kept concealed in a secret we | 
lace in the cellar. It happened, however, that the steward, 
Loving committed some grievous crime, was confined on pa- 
role to his own room. atching his opportunity when the 
clerk of the kitchen opened the gate to go to market, he came 
softly behind him, rushed into the street, and shouted in a 
loud voice that he was a Mussulman, to the great delight of 
all the Turks. This would not have signified, though it was 
a grief and scandal to his companions; but the wretch signa- 
lized his apostasy by going to the Pasha and ving informa- 
tion of the secret writings. He obtained permission to search 
for them, like a Judas as he was. Now, if the writings had 
been in their appointed hiding-place, no harm would have 
happened, as they could not have been discovered; but only 
the day previously “My Lord the Ambassador” had ordered 
the documents to be brought to him to look over. The secre- 
tary was in the midst of a game which he was playing for 
ducats “ with the rest of my tord’s attendants of equestrian 
rank.” On looking them over, it appeared that something 
had been forgotten, and the originals (which were not in 
cipher) were ordered from their secret receptacles, and then 
the secretary was ordered to take them all back to their safe 
place immediately. But the , bent upon his game, 
seeing no reason why he should hurry, threw them into a cup- 
that was heath , and thought no more of them. When 

the ren e stew, and the Janissaries came to search the 
house,“ My Lord the Ambassador,” feeling very safe in the 
consciousness of his cunning hiding-places, mocked the intru- 
ders, and bade them search well. For a long time they 
searched and found nothing ; the Janissaries thought that the 
steward had lied to them, and began to be angry; but the 
steward, knowing his own danger if he failed, redoubled his 
scrutiny, and just as he was leaving he espied the cupboard, 
and ordered it to be opened. My lord, firmly believing that 
the documents—both cipher and originals—were safe, conti- 
nued to mock him. The secretary forgotten his own care- 
lessness ; and the ee | of both may be conceived when the 
villain drew forth a roll of paper six sheets thick, saying, “1 
will take this,” and immediately retired in great glee. When 
as | were gone the poor Ambassador began to lament bitterly, 
and reproved his secretary with tears, and asked how he 
should answer for it to God and the Emperor, saying, “I care 
not for my own neck; I am quite content to die,—if only it 
were not for you young people, for you will be obliged to turn 
Mohammedans to save your lives, and thus you will come to 
_ everlastingly, owing to my heedless secretary’s gaming.” 
rom that time forth “ he ate and drank nothing, did not sleep 
in a bed, and was continually praying with tears.” He, how- 
ever, did all that was ble, trying by bribes to obtain leave 
to tear out the most rous The wicked steward 
actually took the money, and went with it to the Pasha, boast- 
ing of his honesty. he pious, brave spirit in which this 
handfal of Christians endured their terrible suspense is very 
touching. They were put on bread and water, and were 
straitly shut up and guarded. Many of them fell sick,—my 
Lord the Ambassador dangerously so: so, says Wratislaw, 


“we who were sick received the last holy unction and com- | si 


mended ourselves to the Lord God ;’ but those few who kept 
their health found comfort in some good Greek wine, of which 
ae luckily had a supply. 
t last the mischief done by this ren ie became fully 
- a Ml Whilst y+ hg most of them | sick, a band of 
was sent to the house by the Pasha, commanding the 
aiueionaretes wettn al ater and as there was no 
nme of refusing, the Ambassador rose from his bed, had 
mself arrayed in a suit of black velvet, and was placed “in 
a covered litter, lined with red cloth, attended by five of his 
suite.” The others were told he would soon return; but he 
was carried to the camp, where the Pasha had them all put 
into irons and placed under a guard. For the rest of his luck- 
less attendants, they soon began to see the fate reserved for 
them. Looking out of their windows, those who were left be- 
hind perceived all the cqnaille running in crowds, placin, 
themselves in rows and creeping on the roofs till they could 
“see no end of them.” In the midst came the guard 
of Janissaries, usually employed at executions ; be- 
hind the guard, the Sub- the j head-exe- 
cutioners, heralds and under-executioners i heavy fet- 
i _ — show” er Janissaries broke into 
t ouse W t cries, an dragged every indivi- 
dual as he could be found outside the house. They then threw 
an iron ring over the neck of each, and passed a chain through 
it. The poor wretches inside the house ran hither and thither, 
like mag oe rats, trying to hide themselves, but in vain. 
Wratislaw had been ill in some weeks, and could scarcely 
stand. When the Turks had got all the rest chained, and had 
oe pee all ee Fe find, the Sub-Pasha came up to the 
where young Wratislaw was lying, and wished to save him, 
on the plea that he would become a Mussulman; but he, 
having learnt a little Turkish, declared he would suffer with 
his comrades, and got up, Tapping a long Hungarian mantle 
round him, and came to where his companions were lying fet- 
tered. One of the executioners put a over his neck, and 
would have added a chain ; only the Sub- had so much 
compassion on him that he would not allow it, and, as he 
could not stand, ordered him to be carried. t a dwarfish 
Turk, with a red beard, declared it was a shame that a true 
believer should carry a dog; he beat him, and would have 
killed him, only a more merciful Turk desired him scornfully 
to show his bravery on the fresh, strong giaours in Hungary, 
and not on a poor sick child. So at last he was put on an 


ass, with two executioners to hold him on, and the posceatine 
began to move ; and it passed through all the chief streets of 


the city, followed by an immense crowd, who had never seen 
on aang pesetan } to execution at once. At length th 
reach ¢ gallows, and ment nothing less than to be al 
impaled on the sharp hooks which hung from the pulleys. 
The judge made them a speech, offering their lives if they 


would turn Mussulmans; but, says Wratislaw, “none of us 


did this, but we were all ready to lose our lives in prefer- 
ence ;” ryey ep) simplicity, “although we were so over- 
whelmed by of death” (impalement, be it remembered), 

that none of us knew if he were alive or dead.” After ome d 
kept for some time beneath the gallows and under the horri- 
ble hooks, the whole of them were led to the sea, aud thrust 
head-over-heels into a boat, the crowd cursing them all the 
, Seeing the poor boy un- 


THE ALBION. 
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ourselves to Him, persevered 
i us 


They were rowed acro’s the arseral, put in chains, and 
kept rf the galleys for six months. Wratislaw’s account of | tures before they reached their own land, the reader is reter- 
their life there is vivid, and yet told with a simplicity that is 
remarkable. The galleys seemed a fate quite hard en 
endure: but at length news came that = ie ~ _ 
t victory over the Tu an n : 
prisoners should be shut up The story of Baron Wratislaw may take its place beside 
Wratislaw, “we | Silvio Pellico’s “ Prigione,’—beside the story of the imprison- 


to 


gary had obtained a 
orders came that the 
in the “ Black Tower.” “Upon this,” says 
all fervently besought the Lord God that we might be released 
from that very terrible tower.” 


e our things and follow him, sayin 


and each what he had.” 


doing. A glass lamp burned 
orders were, that their feet shou 


feet in those blocks, though their lim! 
and they were chained two and two. W 


Turkish 
I ng of Peorio | three rooms in which it appeared to me possible, even by dint 
imes—a prison prepared by a} of scrubbing and whitewashing, ever to encamp, were precise- 
Christian king for subjects not only unconvicted, but unaccused | ly those inhabited by @ Sordo. Oh! that was of no conse- 
of crime. At first, there was every chance of their bein 
starved to death ; but the Turks set over them had a good d 
e old Aga who was 
obtained a regular 
money for them. With the wonderful 





vernor interfered in| and somewhat unjust pro mn c 
owance of food and| in ‘all B—— appears to have the privilege of making the 
wers of adaptation | Sordo hear, descended at once into a gloomy kitchen where 
which men find in all circumstances, these five-and-twenty | he was supposed to be cooking his humble dinner of as 
poor wretches began to lay out their life with some regularity ; | and while he was gone her husband explained to us the 
they eked out their pittance of money by knitting stockings, | of the poor Sordo’s presence here. 
spinning the cotton, winding it, and knittin t this d ] 
of five or six. Their guards disposed of their work, and | of the G—— family into the hands of a rich family named 
ne of | B——, to whom it had ry yy upwards of a hundred 
P 


in, partnerships 


with the proceeds they procured a few n I 
their number being appointed weekly as their manager. It| years; and, indeed, there is a 
is mentioned that they received plenty of salt—sev 
of the castle were full of it ever since Sultan Mohammed be- | 1736. . . : 

ieged Constantinople and provisioned the fortress. When| The B—— family were very rich and very pious, and there 
they got used to the darkness, th 


by reports brought them by “ i 7 

oicing when a fortress was taken from the Christians, wn wen *enly © Dees 

on 4 there — intentions of fla: 

em to death when the T ‘ ; ; . 

4 in that dark kitchen of the mansion where he was born, and 

peer lay ha + ond ad ae bade jee Be peg Aw not) where, on sufferance, he is allowed to remain until his rela- 

dee When be Wer tabeen away in that “ black litter lin — tion, who is now pulling down and improving the out-build- 

poor five-and-twenty worked at their stock- | not be a cheerful sight to him to see F——, the fat proprietor, 

trade, and endured the filth and misery of their condition | jorging it over the masons and workmen who are knocking 
h much patience and pious courage; none seem to have the place about his deaf ears, poor soul ! 

died under their hardships. At length, there was a change of We ; 

After the new Sultan hed | game C “appeared, acco i re 7 
seen that his nine brothers had been duly strangled, and two a ” ed . rig bye Fs 
of his father’s wives who were expectin 
been drowned, and he had seen the bod 
,” and given orders for a magnificent an 


ion of his throne com- i i 
bout him. This new Sul. usual of the spider tribe had been brushed down from the 


alls. Nevertheless, he took off his hat with the air of a gen- 

tan Mohammed was not a cruel man beyond what he consi- oh i i ead i i 
deal of shuffling of the tleman, and stood bending down his grey head in a polite 
affairs of the poor pri- 
soners looked any brighter. Viziers had to be strangled and 


ed, and great changes to be . The ; i 
far from thinking of the pri. claring that I would not consent to this, and on yt ag 


being screamed into his ear, he made me a grateful 
soners, or of the effect their fortunes would have i j i 
Gey tenn» tht eae Gag 0 tn enthil A ee ne declared that all the rooms were alike to him, and that it was 
revolution he causes. Each might say— 

These emmets, how little they are in our eyes! 
Nevertheless, it was so ordered that, 
had taken place, the new Sultan sh 


ying them or 
S$ met with 





to have babies had 


fortably, then he had time to | 


dered absolutely n 
court cards was n 


eg od to make 
cruel injustice that 


their hearts grew sick with 

came that they were to attend 
position they were 
ory and strength of the Sultan; orders were 

should see the camp and all the preparations fi 





they were to travel in the rear of the army till 
reached Hungary. But their sorrows were not over: 


uire great care and skill in 
had no money; and the yA bs: 





have deserved the epithet of “ Christian dogs,” refused to ad- 
vance them any; and on the threshold of liberty they were 
cruelly liable to relapse into bondage, as they could not pay 
the fees they had promised to the old Aga for his friendly 
offices. But for all this, together with their perils and adven- 


red to the work itself. What became of all the other members 
of the Ambassador’s suite, we are not told; nor of the Am- 
bassador himself, beyond incidental mention that he was put 
to death in prison at Buda. 


ment of the missionaries in the first Burmese War,—in fact, 


e Pasha’s ki-| beside any ——_ of ae ~~ — aap mo with which 
* ‘asha, and bade us| we are acq ted. a book for ng aloud, in a fami) 
Pan Uhuae ei aw toe, eae - were to sail to| circle, it will be fascinating. The spirit breathed throughow 
the Black Tower. Having, therefore, tied up our things in| is noble and chivalrous. It is not often we have met with a 
wallets, and each taking his own property on his own should- book that has interested us so much. 
ers, we mournfully bade adieu to the — but a A . aE eS 
able to speak for excessive weeping. who were in the , > ’ re 
prison accom ed us, with tae Sind lamentations, to the UNDER THE LEMON 5. 
ner gave us half a loaf of bread asa parting| * * But enough of the paltry doings of these paltry souls. 
gift, another some sewing needles, another a piece of cotton, | We left them behind that night, and after visiting the lovely Lago 
Even the Pasha of the place wept | d’Idro, we came here, to this queer village of B—, on the 
over them and pitied them, and tried to persuade them to turn | Lake of Garda. As we arrived in our friend’s open carriage 
Mussulmans, to save themselves from such a terrible prison: it} with two horses, we produced a prodigious excitement in the 
was called “the grave of the living, for the prisoners stay| place. The population did their very best to immolate them- 
there as in a grave, and never came out again.” “ Had it not) selves before the Juggernaut in which we travelled ; and even 
been for our souls,” says Wratislaw, “ we would sooner have|the most aged women and smallest babies tollowed in the . 
into the sea and drowned ourselves: we could neither eames procession that accompanied us to the door of a 
) nor look for weeping and anguish, and it is wonderful | friend of C 
where so many tears stow themselves away in the eyes.” ; 
Their prison, which struck terror even into the hearts of the | Signor C——u, told us that this would be a very difficult thing 
Turks, was a high black tower, lofty but not broad, without | to find, unless indeed we could persuade the proprietor of a 
any windows at the sides. Inside the tower was a thick oaken | dilapidated palace formerly belonging to the great G—— fami- 
lattice, like a cage in which lions are kept, so constructed that | ly, to allow us to fit up two or three rooms therein. This 
the guards may walk round and see what the prisoners are | palace was, they told us, uninhabited—that is to say, non v'era 
ht and day in the cage. The | che i Sordo (there was no one in it but the deaf man), who ap- 
to the blocks, and | peared to be considered of no more importance than if he had 
fastened into stumps placed in the floor; but the Aga pitied | been one of the numerous bats we disturbed on our first entry. 
them and gave them that small mercy, and did not put their} Having obtained the — permission to inhabit any of 
were heavily fettered, | the rooms we chose, 





——'s, by whom we were “ to be taken in and done 
for” while we looked about for a local habitation. Our friend, 


confess to a moment of black despai 


here each seated him- | when first the shutters were opened and the blinding sunlight 
self, there he was obliged to sit, to lie, and have his miserable ——e a rush among whole armies of bats, scorpions, 
dwelling. But really, with all its horroi Pt 

prison was not worse than the N 


tles, and spiders. After seeing the whole palace, the only 


quence: the Sordo should be told to turn out, and fix himself 
in another wing. In spite of my protestations at this singular 
panel, adame C——u, who alone 


mys- 


appears that this Casa G—— from the possession 


in the wall commemora- 


vaults | ting the restoration of the hause by one F. B., in the year 





obtained some Latin and | is still a chapel in the house wherein mass was said every day 
German books—that is to say, the Bible and some poems and| when the Sordo, who is the last of the B——s, was a boy. 


But the family fell into trouble, and, like Dogberry, “ had 


guards were changed we concluded it was losses ;” yet, though they sank lower and lower, the last relic 
e Lord God for our 


of their grandeur, the daily mass in their own chapel, was 


Pp 4 - 

lease and for the victo the | Still celebrated, even when they had to dine on bare polenta, 
Christians over the Turks; after which, cash ponent rs his like the = Found them, in order to pay the priests. 
work and worked all day. In the evening, when they had ex- Finally, the Sordo’s mother was compelled to sell the house 
amined our fetters, we again sang an evening hymn, and, after and its lemon-garden to a wealthy parvenu relation, as fat and 
Prarmelves io Our repose, OF ceed 2 beset howe eats ind betook | hound, for the credit of the story, to be. And what did that 

It was, indeed, A great comfort that we obtained those | foolish mother do with the money thus obtained but leave it 
— oe ee *, | had married a rich man and did not wantit? The mother 
In this manner nearly two > oe ee a, vant oy even seems, like everyone else, to have considered that her 


vulgar as a parcenu relation, under such circumstances, is 


all, except mille zwanzigers (about £35), to a daughter who 


” 


and so mille %wanzigers were his 
portion, and on the interest of that noble sum he contrives to 
exist. No wonder he cooks his own wretched dinner alone 


ings, shall want to do the same with the house itself. It can- 


e had scarcely heard this mournful little story when Ma- 


specimen of a Sordo I ever beheld, dressed in a suit of such 
very threadbare black, and of so very antique a cut, with so 
short a waist to his coat, and such very tight trousers over his 
long thin legs, that he looked as if one of a larger species than 


manner, while Madame C——-u screamed forth the agreeable 
information that he was to take up his bed and walk into a 
still more decayed wiag of the house. I could not help de- 


w, but 
always a pleasure to oblige a foreigner and a lady, with a 


flourish of his arm that was meant to be extremely elegant, 
but revealed a sad rent in his garment. We, however, still 


when a change of dynasty | objected ; but Madame C——u said we should only set the 
ould one day take an ex-| proprietor against him by refusing, and suggested that as we 
rus. The prisoners were counselled | could not offer the Sordo a present, we might yet make the 
id governor to shout with all their voices as | matter advantageous to him by offering to hire of him some 
t Sultan heard, and | wretched chairs and tables he possessed, and paying for them 
ing what i, meant; when one of his attendants was | about five times more than they were worth. dso we did, 
t their hard case, and it was suggested, that | and all parties were satisfied, and the Sordo returned to his 
and sent home, they might be instrumental in | eternaP silence in the dark kitchen, and we set some stalwart 
The Sultan was | peasants to scrub and whitewash our strange abode. This 
been committed to-| done, we also scrubbed the Sordo’s furniture, ‘a proceeding 
wards these innocent people, and ordered them to be released ; | which he regarded with the air of a man too polite to interfere 
but that command was not carried out for several months, and | even with mad e. 
deferred. At last orders| So here we have dwelt for two whole months, during which 
after some | time I have grown quite attached to our tumble-down dwell- 
y, power, | ing, which is on the edge of the jlake, having a lovely view 
given that they | over to the Monte Baldo, on the ite Tyrolese shore, and 


r war, that they | a terrace behind, ing over the lemon gardens that cover 
report to their Emperor in their own coun- | the mountains nearly half-way up. The male population of 
that he might know the utter hopelessness of contention ; | B—— are nearly all or fishermen. I say jeners, 


because the w ih of he place consists almost eaiely of 
lemon gardens. ons are grown for exportation, 
thar cultivation: The plan 





ts, 
merchants, who seem to| or rather trees, rise to the immense height of eight mefri (the 
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metro here is a little longer than our by in about forty | even chairs and tables, in the lake. Indeed, the lake is{the 
to be two centuries soul of the place, and every transaction of life among the pea- 


or fifty years, and there are some here sai: 
old. | 

They blossom all the year round, but most luxuriantly in | 
May, and the lemons are gathered every month, for every 
month some portion of the golden store is ripe. The gar- 
deners dig carefully round, aud manure the trees twice a year, 
and they are abundantly watered every fortnight during the 
summer months. This is a very picturesque and laborious per- 
formance. To the gardens that can be so reached, the water 
is carried in queer shaped carts, such as they use here for 
wine, resembling an immense barrel set upon wheels, and 
drawn by the magnificent oxen of these parts. Where the 
gardens are only to be reached by narrow, precipitous foot- 
paths, two men carry the water barrels slung between two 
poles, the ends of which they take upon their shoulders, and 
itisa painful sight to see them staggering, with bare feet, 
over the sharp stones and rocky pathways, under their heavy 
loads. 

Hage square stone pillars are built at intervals of from six 
to eight feet along the terraced lemon gardens ; into these are 
driven strong iron fastenings, to which are attached immense 
wooden shutters, by which the plants are closed in during the 
short winter. The majority of these shutters are of wood, so 
that the gardens are quite dark when they are closed; but a 
tew of the richer lemon growers are now using glass. The 
gardens are closed towards the end of November, and opened 
again in the beginning of May; but there are very few days 
during the winter when they are not partially open from sun- 
rise to sun-down. In very cold nights, which are exceedingly 
rare on this shore, they light fires inside these temporary 
green-houses, made of the small, well-dried wood of the olive. 
The simple thermometer used in these gardens is a cup of 
water placed near the tree roots; the gardeners watch this 
water, and if they see symptoms of freezing, they at once light 
their fires. This primitive method has the disadvantage of 
being very dangerous ; the greatest care is required to prevent 
the trees themselves catching, and in spite of the watchfulness 
of the gardeners, who sit up all night on these occasions, some 
fearful catastrophes do occur; and a few strong-minded pro- 
prietors are beginning to introduce stoves, against which the 
gardeners entertain a very strong and, as it appears, unfounded 

wrejudice. 

' They have even fancied, though I believe without reason, 
that these stoves have been the cause of a disease, similar to 
the vine disease, which during the last four or five years has 
caused a fearful destruction of property among the lemon 
gardens. The disease first shows itself in the roots, and no 
certain remedy has as yet been found, though many believe 
that sulphur, already successful in some few instances, may 
prove such when universally applied. 

rhe lemons from the Lake of Garda are considered the best 
in Italy for purposes of exportation, as they can bear even the 
longest voyage without rpys The best are sent toGermany 
and Russia, and are sold at from seven to eight francs a hun- 
dred; the second class lemons are sold in Lombardy and Ve- 
netia; and the third class (those which fall from the tree) have 
always been regarded as the lawful property of the women of 
the families, who sell them at the low price of fifty or sixty 
centerimi a hundred, and consider the profits their pin-money. 
The lemons that are packed for exportation are wrapped one 
by one in clean paper, before being put in the cases prepared 
to receive them. 

It is a pretty sight to see the women doing this: sometimes 
twenty or thirty together, sitting on low chairs in large rooms 
with myriads of lemons forming a golden carpet all round 
them. They wrap them completely and eactnally with a 
clever twist of the soft paper in an instant, and sing in chorus 
as they sit at work. Garibaldi’s Hymn was always the fa- 
vourite tune; one heard it from every house when packing 
was going on. I used to wonder how they could sing, for the 
smell of the fresh lemons, so delightful in a small quantity, is 
dreadfully oppressive when they are gathered together by 
thousands, in hot weather. Each case, packed for exportation, 
generally contains about 4500; they are sent across the lake 
to the Tyrol, to proceed, vid Austria, to their destination. 

Since the emancipation of Lombardy from Austrian rule, all 
lemous passing through Austria pay a duty of two Austrian 
lire (one franc, ninety centimes) a hundred, even those which 
are only in transit. Hence they are sometimes smuggled, but 
not very generally, for the smugglers find they gain far more 
by smuggling sugar and coffee; and the large cases in which 
the lemons are packed are inconvenient to stow away in an 
emergency, a8 all squeezing destroys the value of their con- 
tents. 

The so-called fishermen, whose trade in fish is not very large 
or lucrative, are the smugglers. Their boats are large and 
heavy, as they are obliged to be built to resist the sudden an 
violent storms to which the lake is subject. A boat’ 
load is about 1,440 kilos (metrical measure), and four strong 
men generally man the boat on these occasions. The trans- 
port to the opposite shore takes place by night, and they 
reckon their ordinary rowing in such cases at four geographi- 
cal miles an hour. When seen and followed by the Austrian 
coast guards, who have better boats and more men, the smug- 
glers put out all their strength, and row at the astonishing rate 
of eight geographical miles an hour. They very rarely at- 
tempt to return the Austrian fire; worse arnied ihan their 
enemies, and always fewer in number, such a course would 
be fatal; they trust entirely to their herculean sinews, and 
almost always with success. 

On the Austrian shore they have troops of spies and friends 
who have a perfect telegraphic system of torches and fires, of 
which the key (constantly changed) is known only to the in- 
itiated, to give warning of danger, and indicate safe sports for 
unloading. As soon as the boat touches the Austrian shore, 
those who lighted the signal fires appear by miracle as if out of 
the ground, in numerous, strong and active groups; each man 
seizes as much as he can carry of the cargo on his own shoul- 
ders, and often without a word spoken on either side, it disap- 
pears up the rocky paths or in caverns known only to the 
smugglers, as if by enchantment. The boatmen instantly put 
off again, often giving themselves no concern as to the disposi- 
tion of the cargo, for the matter has all been arranged before 
in safety. Moreover the smugglers are seldom the proprietors 
of the goods, but are employ by the merchants themselves, 
who pay them so much a hundred-weicht for their risk and 
labour. When surprised, for without a surprise they may be 
Said to be never overtaken by the coast guard,.the smugglers 

instantly abandon their boat, and fling themselves into the 
lake, and swim for their lives beneath a rain of rifle balls. On 
these occasions the loss of the boat is always made good to the 
Smugglers by the owners of the , and such confidence 
have they in the indomitable and courage of these 
ane, Kllows, that it hardly ever happens that such a claim is 


ispu 
. Fhe'temale popaation appear to hare but one sole absorb- 
ing eternal of everything washable ; 





sants appears to take place on its sloping shore. hen we 
first came, everybody bathed in it, some few in the perfectly 
unsophisticated and unembarrassed costume of our first pa- 
rents, but the majority in night-gowns, petticoats, old dress- 
ing-gowns, sheets, or anything else that came to hand; while 
many sat in the lake, like the Great Mogul, “ for company’s 
sake, under a huge umbrella.” But the funniest thing was to 
see ancient peasant crones, when work was done, calmly 
gather up their scanty garments above their venerable knees, 
and walk into the lake, chair or stool in hand, to a convenient 
distance, and there, after planting their chairs firmly in the 
stones at the bottom, sit to gossip and cool down for the night. 
The first old party I saw perform this feat I believed to be in- 
sane; but when others followed, I grew calmer, and now that 
I know it to, be “ their custom always of an afternoon,” I re- 
gard the proceeding with as much indifference as the natives 
themselves. 
I have no doubt that if you were to look in Murray, you 
would find it stated that the chief productions of B——are le- 
mons, olives, and, of late years, silk ; but that is only Mr. Mur- 
ray’sgammon, Believe the statement of a sufferer that the chief 
products of B—— are scorpions, musquitoes, ants, beetles, and 
spiders,—the black beetles especially being of an uncommonly 
fine race, remarkable for having a passion for sleeping in boots, 
and being gifted with extraordinary swiftness of foot. The 
ants do not present themselves, as a rule, until either a beetle 
or a scorpion has been squashed, when they suddenly appear 
in thousands, by miracle, Heaven only knows how or from 
whence, and endeavour, by labouring together with an organi- 
sation du travail which would delight Louis Blanc, to possess 
themselves of the corpse. The scorpions walk into one’s bed- 
room with the air of persons who “know their rights, and 
knowing dare maintain,” and having selected a sunny spot fa- 
vourable to slumber, they curl themselves up into a mysterious 
black mass, which when touched with a cautious stick, un- 
folds into an attitude of menace calculated to appal the stoutest 
heart. 
Our first trouble here was the search after a servant, but 
Madame C—— brougat to us a bare-legged maiden built like 
a female Hercules, who professed to be able to wash, draw 
water, cut wood, and cook polenta, besides being willing to 
learn to do more. This being the case, C——, who like most 
soldiers can do a little of everything, and is a very respectable 
cook, undertook to teach Barelegs her duties. e make our 
kitchen, by the way, in the old reception hall, in which there 
is such an enormously tall, wide fire-place, that our small fire, 
and smaller cooking (achieved in one corner on the ground 
thereof), looks as if some elfin people had stolen in to cook 
their tiny meals in some old giant’s castle. When C—— went 
into this improvised kitchen to instruct Barelegs in the noble 
arts of boiling and roasting, she found the proceeding dull, 
and left him to cook while she retreated to the window, where, 
lolling comfortably out, she conversed with her numerous ac- 
quaintance in the square beneath, and pelted some of them 
with potato peelings, &c. Remonstrahce proved useless, and 
one day, when the potato peelings began to be answered by 
pebbles from the piazza below, C—— lost all patience, and 
dismissed her then and there: whereupon, far from being 
abashed, she joined her friends outside, and laughed at us! 
This, you will admit, was irritating, and we were so exaspe- 
rated that we declared we would do without a servant alto- 
gether. C—— was to be the cook, and I the housemaid; a 
worthy old lady, with a nade te handkerchief on her 
head, a red jacket of no ar shape, and a fabulously 
short blue gown, came ev morning to wash up; and a 
friendly smuggler a his leisure moments in drawing 
water and cutting wood for us, which occupation he began at 
four in the morning, whistling Garibaldi’s hymn all the while 
with distracting shrillness, marvellous power of lungs, the 
sound being cheerful no doubt, but by no means conducive to 
slumber. We were, however, thoroughly tired of this primi- 
tive mode of life before a week was over: C—— had grown 
excessively red in the face in the performance of his functions, 
and I was very nearly bent double by the imperfect execution 
of mine. So we have ventured on another Barelegs, who has 
the additional attraction of a goitre, and who appears as care- 
ful and willing a body as well can be. She us povert fo- 
restieri, with an air of encouraging patronage highly gratify- 
ing to our feelings. ‘ 

wish I could give Pas an idea how utterly different every- 
thing is here to our life in England. From the break of day, 
when we rise to [shut the shutters and exclude the blinding 
sun, to the last moment at night, when, having set all doors 
and windows open, we cautiously creep within our mosquito 
curtains, everything is un-English and strange. Some things, 
such as the appearance of C——'s gardener with a huge bas- 
ket of golden figs on his head, the fresh sound of the lake, 
which behaves like a small sea, and foams up in a most re- 
freshing manner on the shingly shore, the delicious smell of 
the lemons that are being shipped away from the port, the 


leasant rows on the lake in the moonlight, &c., are very de- 
iencta but there are other things which are, to say the least 

of it, trying. 
It is trying to see one’s well-known shirts, nightgowns, &c., 


being washed in the lake close in front of one’s own door, and 
handled and carefully examined by the entire population of 
B—, while they make audible comments on the cut and 
colour of those garments. It is _to be obliged to buy 
meat for all the week on Saturday, which is killing day, or to 
go without; trying to live in a {land that looks fertility itself, 
and know that all vegetables have been burned up by the heat, 
so that even an occasional potato is a marvel and a treat; and 
to have to accept as a lux a poor flabby little fresh-water 
fishling, who might as well have remained lor ever in his na- 
tive element for any sustenance to be obtained from his small 
body; trying, w one has ordered a fowl for dinner, to see 
the said fowl shortly after, sitting in a very nervous attitude 
with one leg tied to the table in the reception hall, alias kitchen, 
with his head cocked excessively on one side, as he watches 
the movements of Barelegs in an anxious manner, as if he had 
a horrid prevision of his coming fate. It is to live in a 
place not pees at night, so that if one attempt a cheerful 
evening walk, one is certain to walk into heaps of nameless 
filth always thrown in the very centre of the narrow streets, 
or to stumble over the aged inhabitants who are cooling un- 
seen on their doorsteps. 

We have no books except the “ Siege de la Rochelle,” by way 
of the last novelty ; and our chief excitement is the arrival of 


the daily papers from Milan, for the first reading of which we 
|e Sse each eee morning ; and the com- 
, on three nights o! the week, of the diligence from Brescia, 


w brings our letters. 
The last three or four miles of road between Brescia and 
a rather datoah; post aS GR Seed Say wer 

a ee ak oe of Jenen gos each 


I 


: 


on 
and at distances of about a quarter of a mile there are little 





occupation, 
children, clothes, plates, dishes, silk-worm cocoons, beds, ani 








openings, into which mule carts and, at night, even foot pas- 
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sengers are obliged to retire, to prevent being squashed. The 
diligence always starts off at the inning of the descent in a 
fast trot, which soon becomes a gallop, and a great whip-crack- 
ing is maintained the whole time, to warn the unwary that 
they must run for it. Now, as B—— is even of smaller im- 

rtance than G—— (the Capo luogo of the district), the people of 

——— have to endure the ignominy of seeing their friends, par- 
cels, and letters rush by them to G——, where the village mag- 
nates descend, and waste a great deal of time in gettin, out 
their luggage and quarrelling about the fare, and the buono 
mano to the conductor, during which time the B——ites have 
to sit in patient anguish, and are then rewarded by being hum- 
bly re-conducted to B—— by the slow efforts of one horse. 
We find the excitement of awaiting this return so very bad for 
our digestions and tempers, that we generally go forth about a 
mile on the road, and stand on a rock above the road, in a 
menacing attitude, waving our mantles, like Gray's Bard, de- 
nouncing “ruin on the ruthless king.” The driver knows 
what the wild-looking performance means, and as he gallops 
by he ghouts out our fate. “Nothing for you, Signori 
miei!” 6r “ Si Signori ! letters for you !” as the case may be. 

A little while ago C—— had to go to Brescia on business, 
and I took the opportunity of having our one sitting-room 
whitewashed, for the broken and battered old frescoes afforded 
a lurking-place for many an unsightly insect. The-operation 
of whitewashing was performed by an exceedingly aged and 
profoundly deaf old gentleman, with a very short ladder, a 
tiny pot of whitewash about the size of the domestic jam-pot 
of the period, and a brush such as one might use to wash in 
the sky in a moderate-sized water-colour drawing. As the 
jam-pot stood on the ground, and the respectable old gentle- 
man had to descend to it, breathing very hard all the while, 
every time his small brush was dry, you can easily understand 
why the performance was of long duration. 

I wished to suggest various simple improvements, but'find- 
ing it was impossible to make the old gentleman hear, and 
that I had to poke at him with a stick every time I wanted to 
converse, I soon gave up the attempt in despair. One day— 
one fatal day—it occu’ to me that I would give renewed 
vigour to his aged arm, 80 I carried in a tumbler of a nameless 
acid they called wine in these parts, and poked vigorously at 
the ancient Muratore till I made him understand that the said 
tumbler of acid was for his private and particular drinking. 
He descended with unusual alacrity, and his eye brightened so 
much after quaffing the noble beverage, that I returned to my 
room delighted with my success. I am sorry to say that, on 
going back in about an hour to see how the rm had 
worked, I found my old friend curled up ina corner, slumber- 
ing peacefully, and with such an expression of beatitude on his 
wrinkled face that I had not the heart to disturb him. 

Barelegs and I have since been occupied in cleaning the 
scanty furniture, mercilessly bespattered with whitewash du- 
ring the Muratore’s labours. r 


DEBATEABLE GROUND. 

* * By-the-bye, talk’ of an early start, some thirteen 
ears ago, while residi| the North of England, where I 
ad some capital partri shooting, besides an occasional 
turn on the moors, by the invitation of friends, and on nume- 
rous occasions became one of an eight or nine-gun slaughtering 


battue; at the same time I had no grouse shooting to call my 
own, or to which I might resort at any time, so my real 
start for the shooting season commenced, acco: to act of 


Parliament, on the first of September, alth: m - 
png bee the middle of the month, on arene of the Ietotens 
of Northern harvest.—Well, there was an excellent piece 
of moor, of we Ae yoy hundred acres, not to be surpassed, 
or perhaps eq , a8 a breeding ground, by any moor in 
the regres considering its small extent. Mat every 
man his rights,” as the saying is, this bit of moor belonged 
to an admiral, possessing an ogy hy the amount of some ten 
thousand a year, upon which he resided, in an adjoining 
county, and having no male issue, his family consisting of two 
daughters, he had no wish to go to the trouble and expense of 
litigation about the small piece of moor, which would fall into 
another channel at his decease; but for the benefit of the fu- 
ture heir he went through the ceremony of annually “ riding 
the marches.” This, it was stated by a number of frecholders 
in nel he had omitted to do on one occasion, so that 
his rights had lapsed, and for a period of twenty-five years 
previous to the time to which I allude the said piece of moor 
was declared to be a common, and was used as such by many 
of the freeholders, some twenty-two in number, for pasturing 
sheep, &c. The it of scree was not, however, the only 


pri claimed by the freeholders, who declared that the 
manorial rights had lapsed also into their hands, and so a fi 
crusade commenced upon poor Tetrao, in which they were 


assisted Ban smog ener ee even from — distances, who 
came to indulge r own ing propensi| ens 
the same time the right of the froohetdens to discharge them 
from the ground, the Admi 
whenever he or his successor might choose to prove them. 
So the matter stood, and in the meantime “ all the world and 
his wife” looked upon their right to shoot as not to be ques- 
tioned. Of course, under such circumstances, a very early 
arrival on = P— was — if y — were 
anxious to a few brace of grouse on the of August, 
on this “ debateable land.” 
A friend of mine, some years deceased, but, at the 
time I speak of, a first-rate veteran in all sports of the field, 
and possessing a capital seat and sound hp pag across coun- 
, and for twenty-two years the master of an excellent pack 
a kondun. while he was the beloved, res; 
deeply-lamented vicar of a sweetly-si parish, used to 
make a point of Sering ome: to “the common” to have a 
crack at the on the 12th, and once or twice more per- 
haps before the partridges came under the practice of his uner- 


gun. 
the ground at about half- ten, driving his sisters 
u for the Benet of the exillaraing hl rand wo partake 
of an excellent cold collation some hours ; my 
friend, who suffered much from filling up the vacuum 
by bagging muir-fowl on foot; a he frequently rode, 
between the points of his handsome black-and-tan dog. capt 
tal shooting pony. He frequently adopted the same cay; 
mode of a pony fly-fishing in his latter years, when 
gout deprived him of wading powers. My own plan 
when visiting the aforenamed common, to 
Rome at ect ooh ee ee. 
tions as soon as it was enough to see, in order to the 
d tolerably undisturbed the 


, and since 





groun ly for an hour or two before 
influx of men and dogs, which usually took place at a 
hour. I generally, however, Observed two or three gun- 
ners, on my arrival, | down, w r light, to com- 
mence their attack upon the muir-foul. course a good bag 
was not to be expected under such circumstances, but the 
matter of six, eight, or ten brace t be obtained by a good 
shot. Very few of the freeholdets the common for the 
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rpose of shooting, although the greater part were occupiers. 
There was one, = cements in the Royal Navy, and a gen- 
tleman of property which adjoined the common, and he was 
very anxious to appropriate to himself the exclusive right of 
shooting over the same, the rest of the freeholders not caring 
about the matter. ’ 

On one occasion, I received a note from Capt. W—— (with 
whom I was vn terms of great intimacy, being also distantly 
connected by marriage), requesting me to call upon him the 
first time I might happen to pass his house, as he wished to 
see me aagpeting the shooting on the common. In the course 
of a few days (the 11th of A ) | paid my respects to the 
gallant captain, who informed me that he was very sorry he 
could not grant me permission to shoot over the moor in 
question, as he should only give offence by refusing others the 
same privilege, but that he should be happy to give me a 
day’s shooting on his own property. I thanked him for his 
kindness, at the same time intimating the fact that it was not 

his power either to give or to withhold permission, as every 
one going in pursuit of game upon the common was a tres- 
passer, unless with the sanction of Admiral M——,to whom 
the manorial rights belonged, but who had no objection to a 
person shooting on the ground, provided he recognized his 
rights, After a long conversation on the subject, the captain 
and magistrate assured me that I did not understand the law, 
and that he hoped I should not persist in carrying out my in- 
tention of going to the common on the following day, as it 
would of course be very disagreeable to him to warn me off 
and bring me up for trespass. 

Assuring my friend that I fully intended appearmg on the 
debateable ground early in the morning, I wished him adieu, 
and rode on to the nearest town, seven miles distant, deter- 
mined to make what I considered a certainty doubly certain 
by consulting the Clerk of the Peace. From this useful func- 
tionary I obtained the gratuitous information that the rights 
of the freeholders only extended to the right of commonage, 
and not to the pursuit of game; that Capt. W—— himself 
would be, in common with others, a trespasser against Admi- 
ral _wre who very + aateapan have the matter Pg in 
court before he could enforce any penalty against the gunner. 
At 5 A. M. next day I was on the ground, and a fine morning 
it was, with a capital scent which was taken up at a distance 
which would be doubted perhaps by some who not seen a 
dog with a nose like poor Carlo, whom I was afterwards 
ob god to shoot on account of symptoms of hydrophobia from 
the bite of a decidedly rabid dog. He had Looped to shot, 
and I was in the act of loading, a brace of fine grouse being 
the result of a right and left explosion, when a man came up 
to me, putting the following question— 

“ Are you aware, sir, that all the birds on the moor belong 
to Capt. W——?” 

“No,” I replied. “I know that he wishes to monopolise 
*the common’ to himself, and he declares that the manorial 
rights have lapsed into his hands; and so he may declare 
himself King of England, but I don’t believe myself bound 
to believe it. 

“Oh, well, sir,” said the bone-setter (for such was his call- 
ing); “ don’t let us have any words about the matter, as I have 
no wish to offend any gentleman or any body that comes to 
shoot grouse, only as I am paid three-and-sixpence a week to 
say that the game belongs to Capt. W——,, I shouldn't feel that 
I done my dut if I hadn't told you that the birds be- 
longed to him, though I believe they no more belong to him 
than yourself, for 1 am quite sure Admiral M—— is the lord 
of the manor; but then he don’t prove his rights, nor employ 
me, but I’m on very friendly terms with the man he does em- 
ploy to warn shooters off the ground, and may be you'll see 

before the day’s done yet, but I shan’t lenge you any 
more; pee A a to say, if you're asked, that I warned you 
for the captain,” 

“Oh, yes, I'll do that,” said 1; “and really Iam so much 
ph with the sensible view you take of the question, while 
at the same time you feather your own nest, that I must offer 
you a nip of Lesage. 

“Then here’s health and good sport to you, sir; and if it 
wasn’t for the many shooters on the ground,I think you'd 
come speed over that steady dog of yours.” 

Wishing my friend good day, I again went to work; but I 
must that (what appeared to me) the novel way in 
which the three-and-sixpenny watcher discharged his duty and 
— his conscience, so tickled my fancy as to render for a 

me my shooting a little unsteady, so much so that I sat down 
for a short time to have a down-right laugh, and be done with 
it. Bang! bang! bang! from all quarters put old Carlo into 
a state of excitement, and he looked most imploringly in my 
face as I smoked my pipe, watching “ reeks” in various places. 
I started again, and in a few minutes the old dog evident! 
had them; but such a cautious draw, and then away in a gal- 
4 to get the wind, and then that sudden check and tremor 
excitement in every muscle, while the working jowls showed 
the birds to be at close quarters, that made me steady as well 
as my doe, who at the moment was a subject for Landseer. A 
single got up, and so no more could I add to my bag of 
five brace and a-half for the present. Eleven o'clock came, 
and Capt. W—— came also, mounted on a compact brown 
cob, attended by keepers and other servants. It was a most 
amusing sight to witness as I did, through a small pocket tele- 
scope, the descent of the t man and retinue upon “the 
common.” I could of course see the smoke long before I heard 
the shot, by which time either the gallant cap was trying a 
gallop over dangerous ground, or a swift-footed m don rush- 
ng up to the author of the last report. Some coming from a dis- 
tance relinquished the ground, while the greater part shook their 
heads, a few evidently using violent language (as seen yom 
the glass), and shooting on, in defiance of a man who distin- 


ished himself undoubtedly in actions on sea, but certainly | | 


id not distinguish himself on “ the common,” at all events in 
no other way except “ the ridiculous.” 

After spending some hours in anything but comfort, he took 
his departure without giving me notice to quit, which I fally 
expected to Teceive. Amongst other ludicrous occurren 
there was one which was annoying at the instant, but which 
laughed at afterwards at my own expense. Carlo had a steady 
point at the —— a “ knowe,” to which I was has' , when 
ne sudden! ped to two double shots. On the 
top of the brae, I received an apology from two grouse shcot- 
ers, who told me that a dog, which been lent them for the 
Gay had taken to his heels and left them; and seeing my dog 
at his point, and not seeing me, they had availed themselves 
of the opportunity of getting a shot. I represented the very 
unsportsmaniike nature of the transaction, but of course, as 
they pocketed their birds, I was obliged to pocket the affront. 
I saw several of men shooting without dogs, and of 
dogs pointing without apparently having any master; and 
more than one seemed not to care about grouse, and went 
a chasing sheep, giving tongue with 3 vengeance. 

were three sheep, with a large saring VW, Which ind 
been sent up to the common the night by Captain 
W—, to enable him, if possible, to pull up the shooters of 


the following day for disturbing them with their dogs. To 
these es three I gave a wide berth, not wishing to afford 
him the slightest loophole. These same sheep, the first he 
had ever had upon the moor, after remaining a few days with- 
out answering the desired purpose, were driven home again. 
The proceedings of this day were very amusing to the worthy 
incumbent, who drove up as usual to a few brace by way 
of a commencement. is day’s transactions afforded a fund 
of merriment in the neighbourhood, and extended a distance 
of five-and-twenty miles to the capital of the county, where 
they were talked over at the olub, under the title of “ The 
Battle of the Moor.” * * , 


——_—_.———__—_— 
THE HOUSE; THEN AND NOW. 


This needful structure, without which no considerable ad- 
vance in civilisation would have been possible, has been ela- 
borated by very slow degrees. How t, and yet how 
tedious, must have been the progress which led from the cave 
or the hollow oak to the palace with marble floors and stately 
porticos, to the mansion, roomy and fair to view, and even to 
the cottage, with blossomed —— clinging to its eaves and 
rustic porch. The earlier steps in this grand primeval march 
are hidden from our eyes. Even Hebrew Scripture gives us 
no ay: a0) of the difficulties which kept men back, of the 
wishes that urged them on, in their s' le fora home. One 
of the greatest of these drawbacks must have been the perpe- 
tual tax laid upon the energies and resources of nearly all an- 
cient Doge in the erection of public buildings. Temple, 
monolith, palace, and pyramid, absorbed the strength and the 
wealth of the elder races. Before the natural human hanker- 
ing after comfort and luxury could be gratified, a tremendous 
toll had to be _ Despotic princes, proud and jealous 
priesthoods, haughty castes of born rulers, called on the nation 
at large to toil at colossal tasks of various kinds. Here, royal 
vanity piled up those stupendous masses of brick-work which 
still throw a blue shadow over the yellow desert of pt, 
and each of which cost the lives of myriads of poor nt 
Fellaheen. There, some rapture of devotion, perchance some 
superstitious freak, bore fruit in the shape of a huge temple, 
spreading over whole acres of ground its massy walls and 
Wtan 2. Elsewhere, rivers were embanked at great cost ; 
sea-walls were constructed, to keep out the encroaching waves 
from vast artificial harbours; public baths, theatres, libraries, 
were reared at the public c ; Streams were turned into 
new channels, hills levelled, cities transplanted. All these 
tremendous labours, with which Rollin and Gibbon astound 
our modern im: ns, went very far towards thwarting 
private progress. Once let the state be established as the great 
spendthrift of the national resources, and the individual will 
soon have little to lay out for his own p' So it was in 
the days of eld. Men were dwarfed, that the aggregate of men 
might perform igies of exertion and expenditure under 
the guidance of authority. The private persons who composed 
the nation were in the — of beasts of burden dragging a 
triumphal chariot. They lived meanly, that a mausoleum of 
mountainous bulk might give shelter to Pharaoh’s sarcopha- 

s, or bear Pharaoh's name. They dwelt in hovels, that 

iana’s temple might be radiant with translucent marbles ; 
that the columns might be of whitest alabaster ; the floor 
glimmering in mosaic of porphyry, jasper, agate, sardonyx ; 
the roof ab with gold, ivory, and ap sso stones. 

It may be said that domestic architecture, in its best sense, 
had a republican o . The brawling, ever-active Greeks 
soon surpassed their tian schoolmasters; and petty as 
were the houses of Athens, they were far superior to those of 
the Nile valley. All along that immemorial river, among the 
spacious catacombs, the proud palaces, the countless obelisks 
and sphinxes in dark-red stone, the shrines dedicated to cat, 
ox, beetle, to the fish, the beast, and the reptile, rose the r 
palm-thatched huts of the ill-lodged Copts. Sorry ‘affairs 
were even the best of them, with their crazy walls of mud and 
timber, a notched plank for a staircase, mere dens for rooms. 

Com with these, the Athenian dwellings, which were 
built of stone, and on a eC plan, were commodious abodes, 
ill as we should relish their comfortless little sleeping-cells, 
their contracted limits, and the rigid separation between the 
a ents of the two sexes. In the Greek colonies of Italy, 
Sicily, and elsewhere, the rich transplanted Greeks gave loose 
to their inborn passion for the beautiful. While Rome was 
still a tenth-rate town of shabby brick, Capua, Syracuse, and 
Tarentum possessed such villas, glorious with | meres mar- 
bles, sculpture, painting, gardens, fountains, gold, ivory, and 
silk, as moved the wonder of the proud and ignorant patricians 
on the banks of Tiber. 

The Romans proved apt scholars. At first, they marvelled 
and despised, then they coveted, and lastly they copied. The 
noblest races of the commonwealth, those t and valiant 
tribes or gentes, from whose names are derived the French 
word gentilhomme, and the English word gentleman, were of 
Grecian blood, and had some of the Grecian character. 
A residue existed of ep | # remy and plain equestrians, 
bluff Romansall, boastful of Trojan or Latian descent, scornful 
of all that was Greek, and given to rail at every uew-fangled 
alteration. But luxury le its way. The Romans, like the 
Greeks,had one immense advantage over the slavish subjects 
of the kings of Egypt and Persia ; they were freemen, at least 
to a degree, since no all-powerful tyrant could wring their 
substance from them at his good pleasure. In consequence, 
we do not find republican Rome rearing the wonderful monu- 
ments whose ruins still loom through the wastes of Asia and 
Africa, after serving as the quarries of many generations. To 
erect a id or a Babel-tower, at the price of hetacombs of 
human lives, would have seemed silly waste to the practical 
mind of the Roman. Dykes he it, indeed, theatres, col- 
leges, aqueducts, on whose stately arches the pure water was 
borne for many a league to refresh thirsty citizens, amphi- 
theatres to keep the people in good-humour, quays whereat 
galleys could unlade a freight; but he seldom threw work 
away ona fancy. When he did, he paid for it himself out of 
his own purse, as the tomb of Cecilia Metella, wife of the 
wealthiest of the Quirites, often used as a fort in war, bears 
witness. The palaces and villas of the Roman grandees were 
noble structures. They might be outshone by the actual re- 
sidence of the Great King, but by no other dwelling in West- 
ern Asia. They united the prettiness of Greek decoration with 
a certain grandeur of proportions and ampleness of splendour 
quite their own. Howcomplete they were, we can best judge 
by scanning the fossil houses of Pompeii, and the twin-buried 
city, H aneum. If these were so fair and trimly ordered, 
these, the fifth-rate dwellings of moderately well-to-do-men, 
living in a petty provincial town, what must have been the 
palatial abodes on Aventine, what the fairy palaces at Baie 
and Salerno. The Roman house, 





bubbled in the fish-pond, where the brazier burned, where the 
ostentatious coffer of bronze was presumed to hold the 
ly treasure. Within were the numerous rooms devoted 
to banquets and social intercourse; here a bower for summer 
use, unroofed and 0; to the blue sky; there a snug hall, 
warmed by a hy ust underneath, and a bakehouse next 
door. There were gardens, there were fountains, there were 
pavillions, private suites of rooms, statues in the niches, lamp- 
reys in the pond, corn-mills, granaries, mosaics, walls 

with gaudiest mythology in gay hues. Oddly enough, there 
were shops mixed up with the apartments; —— where the 
master sold the oil and wine of his farms ; shops let on hire to 
jewellers, tailors, barbers. The magnates of Rome were not 
above turning a penny in that way. Their sumptuous dwel- 
lings bore a slight resemblance to the Parisian 

as we see it now. 

We modern Britons should not have liked a Roman house, 
We might, we must have admired its wealth of decoration— 
ivory couches, spouting fountains, statues in precious material, 
and of exquisite workmanship, Tyrian curtains, rich stuffs, 
Ionic or Corinthian pillars—but we should not have under- 
stood that public, open-air, shifting existence which the Qui- 
rites led, changing from arbour to pavilion, from pavilion to 
heated chamber, according to the weather; and we should 
gasp for breath in the airless, cramped cubicula which served 
the masters of the world tor bedrooms, and which they had 
borrowed from Athens. But we owe them a t deal: they 
handed down to us the principle of the arch, the theory of the 
builder, the practice of mason and bricklayer. Their half- 
ruined houses, thefr books and traditions, at once taught our 
rude forefathers what men might do, and e them on to 
exertion by the sense of shame and the love of emulation. A 
dark day came—dark, at least, to the rose-crowned revellers of 
the dying empire—when the Goth took possession, and feasted 
in the halls he could never have built. The northern races 
had ideas of their own on the subject of architecture. The 
painted Britons, as Cesar and Tacitus describe them, dwelt in 
conical wattled huts of osier-work, mere Brobdingnag bee- 
hives smeared with clay, or draped with hides. But thegreat 
Germanic and Scandinavian tribes had an ideal which was 
only attained in the abodes ot their kings and chieftains. The 
commonalty dwelt in the misshapen hovels, but Arderic and 
Amalric, Hengist and Harfager, had palaces. These were long, 
low-roofed wooden edifices, propped by innumerable pillars, 
which pillars were but the slim shafts of young pine-trees, 
around whose stems, on feast-days, the northern maidens 
twined nm boughs and the simple flowers known to them. 
When the Goths were lords of the cultured provinces of con- 
quered Rome, with quarries and cunning workmen at com- 
mand, they loved to bid their slaves build them a fairer 
of the old type of princely abodes. Then chisel and et 
were plied to some purpose, the feathery shafts of the pine- 
tree were artfully simulated in marble Carrara and Numidian 
porphyry; corbel and yle, ogive window and fretted 
pinnacle, succeeded to the smooth simplicity of classic taste, 
and Gothic architecture gained the stamp of permanence. 

A bird's-eye view of the old continent, at the time when the 
imperial race had learned to crouch before a barbarian’s foot- 


stool, would have shown some strange results of pi but 
must have left the pan to Europe. At that time, ia, an 
overgrown monarchy, rotten to the core, awaited but a push 


to overturn her power. She had done little for civilisation. 
Her Pan ay a pm those of Persepolis, to which Alexander 
and Thais had applied the torch so wantonly—owed all their 
beauty to Greek art and skill. Her private dwellings were 
r constructions of timber and mud, while half her 
dwelt in tents. In bog jad er he then — La 
tion of what was then ndent Tartary, the future 
of Asia Minor, and the future task-masters of Russia. The 
Tartar, however, loving variety, had devised more than one 
easily shifted means of shelter. in summer, his camp was like 
a syivan fair, every house being a booth of boughs; in 
spring and autumn, he cowered under a sm tent of horse- 
hide; and in winter, his women at least lived luxuriously in a 
wooden hut on wheels, the prototype of our sipey caravans. 
The Chinese, whose very cleverness seems more like instinct 
than reason, built his houses as he builds them still, on one 
) eqegl pattern, handed down from nomadic ancestors. 

‘he tent was the true home of the Mongol, and so the Chinese 
made his house a shapeless aggregate of tents. From the em- 
peror’s yamun to the hovel of the pedler, the same type hot, 
vailed; in one case, there were gilded pilasters, porcelain 
horrid with dragons, and gay with roses, curtains of silk, floors 
and panels of marble, mother-of-pearl, agate ; in the other, but 
bamboos and plaster; yet always the same tent. 

India, previous to the Mohammedan conquest, could boast 
but little architecture. The Gentoo races with which Alexan- 
der made acquaintance were more prone to toil at cave-temples 
than at fae houses; they lived in dwellings of very cheap and 
destructible material ; nor were their cottages so neat as those 


. | of the Indo-Chinese nations of the Eastern Archipelago, whose 


trim platforms, shadowy roofs, clean chambers, and rustic ele- 
gance, have in them something almost theatrical. A large 
portion of the tian people were Troglodytes, and knew 
ne home but caves in the sandstone cliffs; and the same ~ | 
be said of several tribes in Stony Arabia. These cave-dwel- 
lers have always been found at the bottom of the social scale 
—greedy, grossly ignorant, and hard to m In fact, it is 
not good for man to run wild. When he does so, and 
needs no house but a burrow or a hollow tree, he is sure to ex- 
hibit some of the worst qualities of his dubious cousins, the 
gorilla and baboon. Arabia had a few towns of wood and 
sun-dried brick, but the Arab’s darling home was the tent of 

ts’ hair or camel-hair. This le home kept him free, 
while the peasantry of cultivated provinces could call nothing 
their own, and to this day the Bedouin has no name for a house 
but “ stone tent,” “tent of bricks,” and so on. 

Deep in the interior of ——e ae ——. —ae a 
of Ethiopia and Abyssinia, perfectly capable of building a 
house i penne. But stone was only used for the dwellings of 
great men; the bulk of the pepiine availed themselves of 
the cheapest and most accessible materials, and throughout 
West and South Africa, even kings had no better palace than 
a magnified hut of timber. Europe, outside the charmed cit- 
cle of the corrupt os amps Empire, was not much 
ahead of Africa, and i — behind those parts of Asis 
which had been reached by the Greek influence and_ polished 
by the Greek taste. An Anglo-Saxon house, at the time of the 

iratical Danish wars, was probably superior to anything to be 
found in Ireland, Wales, or Scandinavia ; and yet, even when 
it belonged to a thane, it was but a huge oaken barn, with & 
number of small -cells, furnished scantily, opening 0D 


a hall that contained little but an enormous table, some 

and stools, a raised dais and canopy,a floor heaped with rushes 

and a great central fire, that filled the low-roofed apartment 

with pungent wood-smoke and glowing heat. If an es 

story existed, it was either a loft, appropriately reached by ® 
it was a turret, to which there were two ways of access, 





or 
according to the fancy of the builder. There was the stone 
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turret stair, winding round, in sharp spirals, and up which an 
enterprising person might squeeze a way with some trouble ; 
and there was the external stair of wood, fixed to the outer 
wall of the house, and lashed by rain and wind. If such were 
the houses of athelings or aldermen, what were those of the 
majority of Saxons, of Garth and Sigbert the swineherds, of 
Wybert the smith, and Harold the carpenter? They were 
mere hovels of unbarked wood, plastered with clay, and 
thatched with reeds and straw, and would hardly have figured 
well in the report of a sanitary commission. 

In Russia, in the Baltic provinces—which then belonged to 
a score of pagan tribes—in Germany and Sweden, almost 
everywhere, in fact, timber abounded; the people therefore 
constructed their houses of wood, reckless of the continual 
fires to which they were exposed by war and accident. The 
system had its merits. A burned town—and some towns were 
destroyed by ies almost liy—could rise like a 
pheenix from its ashes betore the old embers were cold. When 
a man’s house was changed into an ugly heap of charred 
beams, he simply took his hatchet, called on his neighbours 
for a little friendly help, and set seriously to work to build 
another. 

Down came a score of trees; some clay was puddled to the 
tenacity most approved for plastering the crannies between 
the logs ; the fen furnished a boat-load of reeds for the roof; 
the rubbish was cleared away, and the floor of beaten earth 
proved all the harder for the baking it had received. So the 
burned-out householder got a new dwelling almost gratis, and 
lived content until the next onslaught of the burning, pillaging 
foe. But timber is not a substance adapted for any but a rude 
order of buildings. There have certainly been palatial edifices 
erected in mere wood, but architects hardly care to do their 
best for what a spark may reduce to tinder, and weather must 
corrode. No great improvement can be expected until the 
forests are thinned, and the greenwood has given place to 
quarry and brick-field. The arch, without which we could 
never have built anything uniting beauty and grandeur with 
convenience, was unknown to the early Celts and Teutons. 
The Pictish forts existing in the northern isles have ro nearer 
approach to the archway than a straight slab of stone laid upon 
two upright posts. he Scandinavian und Germanic races 
knew no better principle than this, until the traditions of 
Vitruvius and the other masters of the art became gradually 
diffused o> the barbaric realms. Even then, what a long 
time elapsed before the theory ripened into practice! In a 
few old crypts, darkling under ground, we see the thick, 
dwarfish pillars, the low roofs, and heavy arches of early 
Saxon architecture. Such was the work of a monk-ridden 
people, whose best efforts were devoted to minster and abbey, 
and whose houses must have been much inferior to even those 
stunted copies of a fair model. But a great change, happily 
for the world, was coming on. King Edward the Con r 
earned no good-will from his subjects when he invited Norman 
nobles into our country to see, to envy, and finally to snatch 
the wealth of fertile England ; but it was otherwise when that 
saintly king imported Norman architects, Norman carvers in 
wood, glass-stainers from Rouen, and masons from Caen. 
The Saxons, a sensible race, in Con of their prejudices and 
superstition, saw the superior skill of these foreigners, and has- 
tened to profit by it. In that single reign which preceded 
the fights of Stamford Bridge and Hastings, more progress was 
made .in all that relates to building and ornament than was 
probably the case since the time of Alfred. England their 
own, France quivering in their p, like a pigeon in the 
clutch of a hawk, Sicily, Antioch, Cyprus, in Norman keeping, 
their adventurers victorious over half-fabulous odds wherever 
they went, the outcasts of Norway set the fashion to Europe. 
They had a wonderful taste for pomp, but it was a chastened 
taste. It is true that the Norman lavished all his invention 
and his wealth on the cathedral, the cloister, and the castle; 
but he enriched the world with many creations of rare beauty, 
imbued with a poetry that was new to Christendom. The 
Norman castle was an immense advance upon the works of 
the past; it had lofty towers, arches of surprising grace, size, 
and strength, halls that rose to a height, and attained dimen- 
sions, hitherto undreamed of, and the minute finish of the 
stone-work and wood-work rivalled the nobleness of the pro- 
portions.— To be concluded next week. 

ee EE 


THE GRAND CANAL OF SUEZ. 


A Mr. Percy Badger, br eemag | an Indian employé or mer- 
chant, has published a pamphlet, describing the present state 
of the works now in progress on the great Suez Canal. He 
visited them in December last, and was most courteously re- 
ceived by all the official men. It may be necessary to remind 
our readers that the Canal, which is te run across the isthmus 
from Suez to Port Said on the Mediterranean, is ninety-one 
English miles in length, while its breadth is to vary from 260 
to 320 feet, and its depth will be everywhere 26 feet. Its sur- 
face will be on tbe same level with that of the Mediterranean, 
so that the canal will be in reality a strait like the Bosphorus 
or Dardanelles, through which ships will sail unobstructed by 
locks, or even by lock-gates at the extremities. . 

The works may be classed under four heads—the canal 
itself; the two ports at its extremities; and the “alimen 
canal” connecting the chicf canal with the Nile. Mr. Badger 
begins with the last of these, which, indeed, is indispensable 
to the execution of the other parts, as it supplies the means of 
conveying provisions and the necessary material and tools 
stone, timber, iron, and machinery. It is called the Wadi 
Canal—Wadi in Coptic meaning “ valley ;” and the valley is 
no other than that through which the ancient canal of the 
Ptolemies passed, and the northern part of which is identified, 
on good grounds, with the Land of Goshen. This alimentary 
canal, which communicates with the Nile, is at present double, 
consisting of a provisional canal, 5 teet broad and 2 or 3 feet 
deep, conveying Nile water for the use of the men and cattle 
who are employed in cutting the proper canal of the valley. 

The latter 1s intended for navigation and irrigation, and is 
16 feet wide by 3 or 4 in depth. The two run side by side. 
Our author travelled along twenty miles of this work, and 
twenty males mare of the cite, Sei Canal, with which it 

oins, and on which beats ply. The o isation seems \ 
he new work is laid off iz cnctleta, te cash of which thaws 
are neat stations erected for the European engineer and assist- 
ants, and huts for the fellahs, or native labourers. It will in- 
terest readers familiar with the Bible to learn that one of these 
Stations is at a place wherean assemblage of shapeless mounds 
is believed to mark the site of the ancient Ptolemaic city called 
Heroopolis, and which has been named Ramses on the su po- 
sition that the district is the Rameses of Scripture, the fund 
assigned to Jacob and his sons by And , the 
next station eastward, is d Pp 
Scripture. Here thousands of fellahs were at work on the 
continuation of the canal. The mode of procedure is this :— 
The sides or outer lines ot the canal are traced on the ground ; 
these are divided into sections, “for each of which a gang 
nine boys and ohe man is told off, the man doing the digging 
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with a hoe or spade, and the boys removing the sand, which 
| is to form embankments on the sides.” This canal terminates | 
| at the little lake Timsah, but is to be continued to Suez, in a) 
| small channel or rivulet to supply the town with the water of 
the Nile. In size it will probably be like the provisional canal, 
| 5 feet broad, and 2 or 3 in deptb. ; 
|, Atlake Timsah, the alimentary canal joins the at ship 
canal ; and here, in the middle of the desert, our author found 
a very large station named El Gisr, with 250 Europeans and 
1,000 A , for whose accommodation two broad streets of 
single.storeyed houses have been erected, having verandas in 
front, with numerous workshops and warehouses on a grand 
scale, in which steam-engines are employed for heavy work. 
There is also a public butchery and bakery, an hospital, a mos- 
que,a Christian church, a Mufti, a Cadi, and a bazaar—in short, a 
little town. Several excavations have been made in the desert 
here, and northward along the proposed line of the canal. 
These were only 91 feet wide, which he terms half the in- 
tended width. But the width named in the “report and 
plan,” published in Paris, and by Mr. Weale in London, was 
|80 and 100 metres, or one-third greater. Apparently, there- 
| fore, the scale of the work has been reduced, though the depth 
originally adopted, 26 feet, is still retained. The openings 
made were in some places merely 3, ih others 8, feet deep. 
These trifling cuttings continue at intervals to El Kantara, 
forty miles northward, at the edge of the marsh which bor- 
ders the lake of Menzaleh. Here the excavation is reduced to 
a channel 22 feet broad, and 4 feet deep, which is called the 
Rigole, or trench, and this Rigole has been carried first through 
the marsh, and then through the Jake, chiefly, it would seem, 
by dredging, to Port Said, on the Mediterranean, a distance of 
twenty-five miles, but its banks along a great part of its course 
have been washed dway. In short, this ditch, 22 feet broad, 
is the only thing having the aspect of a canal yet visible along 
the line of the projected grand maritime communication, which 
is to unite the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. 

Port Said has been founded on the narrow ridge of sand 
which separates Lake Menzaleh from the sea, which is from 
300 to 500 feet in breadth, and rises only 5 feet above the level 
of the Mediterranean. It is a strange spot to build a town 
upon, but the land has been raised ten feet by bringing sand 
from the parts adjacent. Meanwhile, many houses of” wood 
and of lath and plaster have been put up on piles, the space 
below being left void at first, to be filled up afterwards, tram- 
ways being used in conyeying the requisite sand from the 
beach. On the parts which have reached the proper height, 
a row of substantial public offices and other buildings have 
been erected, facing the sea to the north-east, with a broad 
walk infront. The town already tains a population of 
1500 Europeans. “The houses are built in regular lines; 
many of them goodly structures, not devoid of an air of com- 














fort as well as taste, and including a respectable restaurant, 
taverns, cafés, billiard-rooms, and a good bazaar.” Fres' 
water is brought across the lake in boats from Matarieh, a 
town fifteen miles westward. A passage has been cut through 
the ridge of sand, which is to be widened, and will form the 
entrance to a harbour to be excavated in the‘lake. This sheet 
of water is extremely shallow, and is dotted with marshy 
islands just peering above the surface, and by the process of 
dredging it may not be very difficult to obtain a harbour. On 
the western side of the space marked out for it, extensive 
workshops have been erected, of course upon artificial soil, 
and a large staff of smiths, joiners, engineers, and sawyers 
were at work &ided by steam. An embankment and an un- 
finished quay exists at one side of the entrance to the harbour, 
and of the two piers (the d difficulty) which are to project 
two or three miles (no; it is only 7550 feet, or a mile and a- 
half) into the sea, to form an entrance to the canal, only 150 
verde of the somem one base 0 ot boom pails. bie 

ese are the insignificant results, Mr. says, of three 
years’ labour, and the expenditure of ry od of the com- 
pany’s capital. He adds that, “even admitting the project to 
be feasible, and the requisite funds to be forthcoming, we can- 
not reasonably anticipate that the present generation will wit- 
ness the completion of the grand maritime canal.” 

Such is a brief outline of Mr. Badger’s pamphlet. It is 
rather cleverly written, but the information it affords is very 
meagre, and the opinions expressed, often in a scoffing, sneer- 
ing style, betray a bias, as if the author thought the canal a 
work adverse to English interests, which assuredly it is not. 
From all we have read, our impression is that the engineering 
difficulties which Mr. Badger deems insuperable may be over- 
come, though at a cost per: exceeding the estimates two- 
fold ; but that the enterprise is likely to fail in consequence of 
moral and political difficulties it involves, the vastness of the 
labour and expense attending it, the much greater time re- 
quired for its completion than was anticipated, the instability 
of purpose so conspicuous in Mehemet Ali’s successors, the 
jealousy of the Porte, and the diminishing prospects of remu- 
neration to the shareholders, as the commercial benefits ex- 

cted from the work come to be more accurately weighed. 

here is an article on the subject in the Edinburgh Review for 
January 1856 which takes a comprehensive but rather one- 
| sided and hostile view of the undertaking, and places in a 
strong light the many drawbacks on the commercial advan- 
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tary | tages it is expected to yield. Of these drawbacks the most 


formidable, perhaps, is the peril of shipwreck to which large 
sailing vessels would be exposed in the Red Sea, in Conse- 
quence of its narrowness, the numerous coral reefs which line 


| its banks, and the nature of the winds.—Scotsman, Sept. 12. 


whaaggebsephdmeitnlds 
AWFUL SCENE AT BIARRITZ. 
Punch, which has been drearily stupid for many a day past, 
revives slightly in the dialogue that follows. 
The Man of Silence has just entered his dressing-room near the sea. 


The door of the apartment is violently burst open, and enter to 
to him the Man of Fleet Street. 











time when it is a man’s business to open his mouth. Is there 
not? 

The E—At seven. Come. Don't dress. 

Mr. P.—I’'ll tell you what, Elected of the Millions, you'll 
rile me presently. Yes, I will dine with you, but look here. 
I have come to you upon the Italian question, and I demand 
to know your intentions: I ought to be aware of everything ? 

The E.—Who is, if not you? 

Mr. P.—A very proper compliment, Louis Napoleon, but I 
am not exactly in the mood for compliments at this present 
speaking. It is perfectly clear that a crisis has arrived, and 
that the eyes of all Europe are now turned upon you. 

The E.—Rude of Europe. aos down blind. 

Mr. P.—My dear Emperor, I am not here to learn that you 
have plenty of esprit, or that you might write a whole Cha- 
rivari_ by yourself, if you could get your censor’s leave to 
publish. Now let me have a serious answer to a serious 
i What order have you sent to your General in 

me ? 

The E.—The Legion of Honour. 

Mr. P.—Nephew of your Uncle, do not provoke mé too 
much, for this is a very hot weather, and I have a temper to 
match. Garibaldi has made his attempt, is defeated, and is a 
wounded prisoner. The movement is at an end. 

The E.—How carefully you have read the papers. 

Mr. P.—You want to put me into a passion, do you, Sire? 
Then you just shan’t. Now, Mr. Protector of Rome, you per- 
ceive that the good King, Victor Emmanuel, is quite capable 
of protecting Rome without your aid, and so you may march 
out with perfect comfort—for the door is open. 

The E—(Looks at handle). No, it is closed, but I thank 

ou. 
. Mr. P.—You will not have much reason to thank me, pre- 
sently. Do you hear what I say? Rome does not want you 
there any longer. So, are you going to walk out? 

The E.—With the Empress, at two. 

Mr. P.—Emperor, = have no business in the Eternal City. 
I tell you that your upation is indefensible. 

The E.—{Shows paper). Why,I am only drawing caricatures 
for my child. 

Mr. P.—Your occupation of Rome, Sire? You understand 
me prey weil. 

The E—Who misunderstands lucidity personified ? 

Mr. P.—I am all that, no doubt. But I repeat my question, 
and I demand a response. 

The E.—Amen ! 

Mr. P.—What do foes mean by that? 

The E. (mildly).—That is a response, I believe. At least I 
have always understood so from the priests. 

Mr. P.—Emperor of the French, or rather of France, a dark 
thought strikes me. Is it possible that you have not made up 
your mind nee the course you are to adopt? Ifso I thin 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself. But if you are in doubt, 
it is well I came. I will direct you as to the course. 

The E.—De Morny om © my racing. 

Mr. P.—Does he? I wish your Imperial Stableship much 


py. You are dexterous, Sire, but I return to the charge. 
es 


and 
ign to do so again and again until I have elicited the 
truth. What line are you going to take ? 

The E.—For my return to Paris? There is but one. We 
do not waste money on half a dozen railways to the same 
place, like certain islanders. The South-Western. 

Mr. P.—Son of Queéh Hortense, would you do me the favour 
to avoid levity when we are speaking on a grave subject. 

The E—We? You. 

Mr. P.—Ah, yes, but you shall speak on it also before I have 
done with you. If you are firm, I am obstinate. Sire, it is 
now as useless as it is unjust for you to continue your occupa- 
tion of . Do you intend to bring it to an end? 

The E—Rome? Fate forbid! 

Mr. P.—What—what do you mean by Rome? 

The E.—The capital of — 

Mr. P. (eagerly)—Ah? 

The E. (smiles}—Of the temporal dominions of his Holi- 


ness the Pope. 
Mr. P—Bah, but what do you mean by invoking Fate 
about Rome? ; 

The E.—You asked me, my valued friend, whether I in- 
tended to Rome, or you used words to that effect. 

Mr. P.—When the Artful dies you shall be a, 
though I had promised the place to your friend Dizzy. 
you not going to let me into your confidence; me, Punch, your 
truest and best ally? 

The E—I am. Pardon me that I have hesitated, but it was 
in the hopes of gaining from your wisdom some new light upon 
my situation. 

r. P. (blushing) —Nay, I am sure that I shall be but too 
happy, Sire, to afford you any new light in my power. 

The E.—You can give me much. Would you touch the 
spring of that blind ? 

Mr. P. (does 80. The blind flies up)—Well, Sire? 

The E. (smiles}—You see, I did not over-rate your ability. 

Mr. P.—By Jove! But I'll keep my temper. 

The E.—It is always well todo so. In reward for 
heroic effort, walk up stairs and see the Empress, and tell 
her you are coming to dinner. And she will show you the 
child. If you are good natured, you will tell him a story. 

Mr. P. (with profound intention)—Shall I tell him that the 
child of the First Napoleon was Rome. 

The E. (with intense explosion)\—Ha! You have—but no 
matter, no matter. Go to the Empress, my dear friend, go to 
the Empress. [Rushes out. 

Mr. P.—He has dashed into the sea with his clothes on. But 
I have undressed his soul. Ha! 

[Js left in an attitude, considering several things. 


——— 
ANOTHER JAPANESE ASSASSINATION. 
The intelligence from Japan by this mail will excite universal 





Mr. Punch—I say. Come! 


shut the door, as there is no end of a draught? 

Mr. P.—You aré surprised to see me ? 

The E.—I am never surprised. 

Mr. P.—Well then, I am, sometimes. And this is one of the } 
times. How came you to run away from Paris without see- 
ing me? . 

he E.—My friend ! 

Mr. P.—O, bother, don’t friend me. I consider that you 
have behaved uncommonly rudely, and that’s all about it. 

Se’ PAI very fine, b don't i ith 

Mr. P.—All very fine, but you don't im) upon me Ww 
your reticence. a Preach thinks it ach's oxen that a 
man is able to hold his tongue, that you astonish your sub- 
{ene hy. some Manes eae Se a ee 

hat are you going to do? 

The "Bathe. 











Mr. P.—I say—not too much of that sort of thing with me. 
I like the epigrammatic as well as anybody, but there is a 


disgust and indignation at home. nm have murderers 
dared to attack the residence at Jeddo of the British Legation ; 


The Emperor—Come where, my friend, and would you | and, although defeated in what was no doubt their primary 
de -- 4 jobject, the assassination of the Chargé d’Affaires, Colonel 


Neale, and the other members of the Legation, the attempt 


resulted in the murder of a corporal and private of marines 
belonging to H.M.S. Reynard, who part of a guard 
furnished by that ship. 


The arrival of the private steamer, Fiery Cross, on the 25th 
instant, direct from Yokohama, fortunately gives the 
nity of communicating this lamentable event by the 
mail. No circumstan 
it appears that the time selected for the treacherous act was 


the night of the anniversary, June 26-27, and within an hour 
of the time, of the previous assassination 
Alcock ae gentlemen attached to the Mission. The Ja- 
‘hough it is difficult t0 
it t 
done so much 


to have furnished the assassin or assas- 
marines; for only one is spoken of, 

how one man could have 
mischief. 


Fortunately, H. M. 8. Pearl arrived in the bay immediately 
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urpose of shooting, although the greater part were occupiers. 
here was one, yo er in the Royal Navy, and a gen- 
tleman of property which adjoined the common, and he was 
very anxious to appropriate to himself the exclusive right of 
shooting over the same, the rest of the freeholders not caring 
about the matter. ‘ 

On one occasion, I received a note from Capt. W—— (with 
whom I was on terms of great intimacy, being also distantly 
connected by marriage), requesting me to call upon him the 
first time I might happen to pass his house, as he wished to 
see me regarding the shooting on the common. In the course 
of a few days (the 11th of August) I paid my respects to the 
gallant captain, who informed me that he was very sorry he 
could not grant me permission to shoot over the moor in 
question, as he shoud only give offence by refusing others the 
same privilege, but that he should be happy to give me a 
day’s shooting on his own property. I thanked him for his 
kindness, at the same time intimating the fact that it was not 
in his power either to give or to withhold permission, as every 
one going in pursuit of game upon the common was 4 tres- 
passer, unless with the sanction of Admiral M——,to whom 
the manorial rights belonged, but who had no objection to a 
person shooting on the ground, provided he recognized his 
rights. After a long conversation on the subject, the captain 
and magistrate assured me that I did not understand the law, 

and that he hoped I should not persist in carrying out my in- 
tention of going to the common on the following day, as it 
would of course be very disagreeable to him to warn me off 
and bring me up for trespass. 

Assuring my friend that I fully intended appearing on the 
debateable ground early in the morning, I wished him adieu, 
and rode on to the nearest town, seven miles distant, deter- 
mined to make what I considered a certainty doubly certain 
by consulting the Clerk of the Peace. From this useful func- 
tionary I obtained the gratuitous information that the rights 
of the freeholders only extended to the right of commonage, 
and not to the pursuit of game; that Capt. W—— himself 
would be, in common with others, a trespasser against Admi- 
ral M——-, who must, however, have the matter decided in 
court before he could enforce any penalty against the gunner. 
At 5 A. M. next day I was on the ground, and a fine morning 
it was, with a capital scent which was taken up at a distance 
which would be doubted perhaps by some who had not seen a 
dog with a nose like poor Carlo, whom I was afterwards 
ob ged to shoot on account of symptoms of y ey from 
the bite of a decidedly rabid dog. He had dropped to shot, 
and I was in the act of loading, a brace of fine grouse being 
the result of a right and left explosion, when a man came up 
to me, putting the following question— 

“ Are you aware, sir, that all the birds on the moor belong 
to Capt. W——?” 

“No,” I replied. “I know that he wishes to monopolise 
*the common’ to himself, and he declares that the manorial 
rights have lapsed into his hands; and so he may declare 
himself King of England, but I don’t believe myself bound 
to believe it. 

“Oh, well, sir,” said the bone-setter (for such was his call- 
ing); “ don’t let us have any words about the matter, as I have 
no wish to offend any gentleman or any body that comes to 
shoot grouse, only as 1 am paid three-and-sixpence a week to 
say that the game belongs to Capt. W——, I shouldn’t feel that 
I had done my ro I hadn't told you that the birds be- 
longed to him, though I believe they no more belong to him 
than yourself, for 1 am quite sure Admiral M—— is the lord 
of the manor; but then he don’t prove his rights, nor employ 
me, but I'm on very friendly terms with the man he does em- 
ploy to warn shooters off the ground, and may be you'll see 

before the day’s done yet, but I shan’t challenge you any 
more ; oo to say, if you’re asked, that I warned you 
for the captain.” 

“Oh, yes, P'll do that,” said 1; “and really Iam so much 
pleased with the sensible view you take of the question, while 
at the same time you feather your own nest, that I must offer 
you a nip of whiskey.” 

“Then here’s health and good sport to you, sir; and if it 
wasn’t for the many shooters on the ground,I think you'd 
come speed over that yoo | dog of yours.” 

Wishing my friend good day, I again went to work; but I 
must that (what appeared to me) the novel way in 
which the three-and-sixpenny watcher discharged his duty and 
Soap his conscience, so tickled my fancy as to render for a 

me my shooting a little unsteady, so much so that I sat down 
for a short time to have a down-right laugh, and be done with 
it. Bang! bang! bang! from all quarters put old Carlo into 
a state of excitement, and he looked most imploringly in my 
face as I smoked my pipe, watching “reeks” in various places. 
I started again, and in a few minutes the old dog evidentl 
had them; but such a cautious draw, and then away in a rf 
-. to get the wind, and then that sudden check and tremor 
excitement in every muscle, while the working jowls showed 
the birds to be at close quarters, that made me steady as well 
as my dog, who at the moment was a subject for Landseer. A 
single bird got up, and so no more could I add to my bag of 
five brace and a-half for the present. Eleven o'clock came, 
and Capt. W—— came also, mounted on a compact brown 
cob, attended by keepers and other servants. It was a most 
amusing sight to witness as I did, through a small pocket tele- 
scope, the descent of the great man and retinue upon “ the 
common.” I could of course see the smoke long before I heard 
the shot, by which time either the gallant captain was trying a 
lop over dangerous ground, or a swift-footed myrmidon rush- 
ng up to the author of the last report. Some coming from a dis- 
tance relinquished the ground, while the greater part shook their 
heads, a few evidently using violent language (as seen through 
the glass), and shooting on, in defiance of a man who distin- 
ished himself undoubtedly in actions on sea, but certainly 

id not distinguish himself on “ the common,” at all events in 
no other way except “ the ridiculous,” 

After spending sonie hours in anything but comfort, he took 
his departure without giving me notice to quit, which I fully 
expected to teceiye. Amongst other ludicrous occurrences, 
there was one which was annoying at the instant, but which I 
laughed at afterwards at my own expense. Carlo had a steady 
Point at the “op of a “ knowe,” to which I was has' , when 

ne sudden} + to two double shots, On reac the 
top of the brae, | received an apology from two grouse shcot- 
ers, who told me that a dog, which had been lent them for the 
day, had taken to his heels and left them; and seeing my dog 
at his point, and not seeing me, they had availed themselves 
of the opportunity of getting a shot. I represented the very 
unsportsmantiike nature of the transaction, but of course, as 
they pocketed their birds, I was obliged to pocket the affront. 
I saw several instances of men shooting without dogs, and of 
dogs pointing without apparently having any master; and 
more than one seemed not to care about grouse, and went 
away chasing sheep, giving tongue with a vengeance. 
Settee te yee 
been sent up common the t ore by Captain 
W-—, to enable him, if possible, to pull up the shooters of 


jA residue existed of rey | B erway and plain equestrians, 





the followin I 
these especial three I gave a wide berth, not wishing to afford 
him the slightest loophole. These same sheep, the first he 
had ever had upon the moor, after remaining a few days with- 
out answering the desired purpose, were driven home again. 
The proceedings of this day were yery amusing to the worthy 
incumbent, who drove up as usual to bag a few brace by way 
of acommencement. This day’s transactions afforded a fund 
of merriment in the neighbourhood, and extended a distance 
of five-and-twenty miles to the capital of the county, where 
they were talked over at the olub, under the title of “ The 
Battle of the Moor.” * * ’ 


day for disturbing them with their dogs. To 


——___>-——_ — 
THE HOUSE; THEN AND NOW. 

This needful structure, without which no considerable ad- 
vance in civilisation would have been possible, has been ela- 
borated by very slow degrees. How t, and yet how 
tedious, must have been the progress which led from the cave 
or the hollow oak to the palace with marble floors and stately 
porticos, to the mansion, roomy and fair to view, and even to 
the cottage, with blossomed creepers clinging to its eaves and 
rustic porch. The earlier steps in this grand primeval march 
are hidden from our eyes. Even Hebrew Scripture gives us 
no glimpse of the difficulties which kept men back, of the 
wishes that urged them on, in their struggle fora home. One 
of the greatest of these drawbacks must have been the perpe- 
tual tax laid upon the energies and resources of nearly all an- 
cient peoples in the erection of public buildings. Temple, 
monolith, palace, and pyramid, absorbed the strength and the 
wealth of the elder races. Before the natural human hanker- 
ing after comfort and luxury could be gratified, a tremendous 
toll had to be paid. Despotic princes, proud and jealous 
priesthoods, haughty castes of born rulers, called on the nation 
at large to toil at colossal tasks of various kinds. Here, royal 
vanity piled up those stupendous masses of brick-work which 
still throw a blue shadow over the yellow desert of pt, 
and each of which cost the lives of myriads of poor nt 
Fellaheen. There, some rapture of devotion, perchance some 
superstitious freak, bore fruit in the shape of a huge temple, 
spreading over whole acres of ground its massy walls and 
‘Kitan illars. Elsewhere, rivers were embanked at t cost ; 
sea-walls were constructed, to keep out the encroaching waves 
from vast artificial harbours; public baths, theatres, libraries, 
were reared at the public charge; streams were turned into 
new channels, hills levelled, cities transplanted. All these 
tremendous labours, with which Rollin and Gibbon astound 
our modern imaginations, went very far towards thwarting 
private progress. Once let the state be established as the great 
spendthrift of the national resources, and the individual will 
soon have little to lay out for his own ees So it was in 
the days of eld. Men were dwarfed, that the aggregate of men 
might perform Prodigics of exertion and expenditure under 
the guidance of authority. The private persons who composed 
the nation were in the position of beasts of burden dragging a 
triumphal chariot. They lived meanly, that a mausoleum of 
mountainous bulk might give shelter to Pharaoh’s sarcopha- 
Rm or bear Pharaoh’s name. They dwelt in hovels, that 

iana’s temple might be radiant with translucent marbles; 
that the columns might be of whitest alabaster ; the floor 
ss in mosaic of porphyry, jasper, agate, sardonyx ; 
the roof ablaze with gold, ivory, and precious stones. 

It may be said that domestic architecture, in its best sense, 
had a republican o: . The brawling, ever-active Greeks 
soon surpassed their tian schoolmasters; and petty as 
were the houses of Athens, they were far superior to those of 
ihe Nile valley. an i oloag 9 nage oy river, onene oe 
spacious catacom proud palaces, the coun’ obe! 
and sphinxes in dark-red stone, the shrines dedicated to cat, 
ox, beetle, to the fish, the beast, and the reptile, rose the r 
palm-thatched huts of the ill-lodged Copts. So: ‘afaire 
were even the best of them, with their crazy walls of mud and 
timber, a notched plank for a staircase, mere dens for rooms. 

Com: 1 with these, the Athenian dwellings, which were 
built of stone, and on a regular plan, were commodious abodes, 
ill as we should relish their comfortless little sleeping-cells, 
their contracted limits, and the rigid separation between the 
apartments of the two sexes. In the Greek colonies of Italy, 
Sicily, and elsewhere, the rich transplanted Greeks gave loose 
to their inborn passion for the beautiful. While Rome was 
still a tenth-rate town of shabby brick, Capua, Syracuse, and 
Tarentum possessed such villas, glorious with — mar- 
bles, sculpture, painting, gardens, fountains, gold, ivory, and 
silk, as moved the wonder of the proud and ignorant patricians 
on the banks of Tiber. 

The Romans proved apt scholars. At first, they marvelled 
and despised, then they coveted, and lastly they copied. The 
noblest races of the commonwealth, those arrogant and valiant 
tribes or gentes, from whose names are derived the French 
word gentilhomme, and the English word gentleman, were of 
Grecian blood, and had some share of the Grecian character. 


bluff Romans all, boastful of Trojan or Latian descent, scornful 
of all that was Greek, and given to rail at every uew-fangled 
alteration. But luxury e its way. The Romans, like the 
Greeks,had one immense advantage over the slavish subjects 
of the kings of Egypt and Persia ; they were freemen, at least 
to a degree, since no all-powerful tyrant could wring their 
substance from them at his good pleasure. In consequence, 
we do not find republican Rome rearing the wonderful monu- 
ments whose ruins still loom through the wastes of Asia and 
Africa, after serving as the quarries of many generations. To 
erect & P, id or a Babel-tower, at the price of hetacombs of 
human iron, would have seemed silly waste to the practical 
mind of the Roman. Dykes he built, indeed, theatres, col- 
leges, aqueducts, on whose stately arches the pure water was 
borne for many a league to refresh thirsty citizens, amphi- 
theatres to keep the people in good-humour, quays whereat 
galleys could unlade a freight; but he seldom threw work 
away on a fancy. When he did, he paid for it himself out of 
his own purse, as the tomb of Cecilia Metella, wife of the 
wealthiest of the Quirites, often used as a fort in war, bears 
witness. The palaces and villas of the Roman dees were 


bubbled in the fish-pond, where the brazier burned, where the 

t ostentatious coffer of bronze was presumed to hold the 
family treasure. Within were the numerous rooms devoted 
to banquets and social intercourse; here a bower for summer 
use, unroofed and o; to the blue sky; there a snug hall, 
warmed by a hy, ust underneath, and a bakehouse next 
door. There were gardens, there were fountains, there were 
pavillions, private suites of rooms, statues in the niches, lamp- 
reys in the pond, corn-mills, granaries, mosaics, walls gorgeous 
with gaudiest mythology in gay hues. Oddly enough, there 
were shops mixed up with the «partments; shops where the 
master sold the oil and wine of his farms ; shops | et on hire to 
jewellers, tailors, barbers. The magnates of Rome were not 
above turning a penny in that way. Their eng dwel- 
lings bore a slight resemblance to the Parisian Palais Royal 
as we see it now. 

We modern Britons should not have liked a Roman house, 
We might, we must have admired its wealth of decoration— 
ivory couches, spouting fountains, statues in precious material, 
and of exquisite workmanship, Tyrian curtains, rich stuffs, 
Ionic or Corinthian pillars—but we should not have under- 
stood that public, —— shifting existence which the Qui- 
rites led, changing from arbour to pavilion, from pavilion to 
heated chamber, according to the weather; and we should 
gasp for breath in the airless, cramped cubicula which served 
the masters of the world tor bedrooms, and which they had 
borrowed from Athens. But we owe them a great deal: they 
handed down to us the principle of the arch, the theory of the 
builder, the practice of mason and bricklayer. Their half. 
ruined houses, thefr books and traditions, at once taught our 
rude forefathers what men might do, and caged them on to 
exertion by the sense of shame and the love of emulation. A 
dark day came—dark, at least, to the rose-crowned revellers of 
the dying empire—when the Goth took possession, and feasted 
in the halls he could never have built. The northern races 
had ideas of their own on the subject of architecture. The 
painted Britons, as Cesar and Tacitus describe them, dwelt in 
conical wattled huts of osier-work, mere Brobdingnag bee- 
hives smeared with clay, or draped with hides. But thegreat 
Germanic and Scandinavian tribes had an ideal which was 
only attained in the abodes ot their kings and chieftains. The 
commonalty dwelt in the misshapen hovels, but Arderic and 
Amalric, Hengist and Harfager, had palaces. These were long, 
low-roofed wooden edifices, propped by innumerable pillars, 
which pillars were but the slim shafts of young pine-trees, 
around whose stems, on feast-days, the northern maidens 
twined n boughs and the simple flowers known to them. 
When the Goths were lords of the cultured provinces of con- 
quered Rome, with quarries and cunning workmen at com- 
mand, they loved to bid their slaves build them a fairer copy 
of the old type of princely abodes. Then chisel and mallet 
were plied to some purpose, the feathery shafts of the pine- 
tree were artfully simulated in marble Carrara and Numidian 
porphyry; corbel and yle, ogive window and fretted 
pinnacle, succeeded to the smooth simplicity of classic taste, 
and Gothic architecture gained the stamp of permanence. 

A bird’s-eye view of the old continent, at the time when the 
imperial race had learned to crouch before a barbarian’s foot- 
stool, would have shown some strange results of p’ but 
must have left the ge to Europe. At that time, an 
overgrown monarchy, rotten to the core, awaited but a push 
to overturn her power. She had done little for civilisation. 
Her jon a pm those of Persepolis, to which Alexander 
and Thais had applied the torch so wantonly—owed all their 
beauty to Greek art and skill. Her private dwellings were 

r constructions of timber and mud, while half her 

welt in tents. In —_ _ a = then — 
tion of what was then Independent Tartary, the future spoilers 
of Asia Minor, and the future task-masters of Russia. The 
Tartar, however, loving variety, had devised more than one 
easily shifted means of shelter. In summer, his camp was like 
a syivan fair, every house being a booth of n boughs; in 
spring and autumn, he cowered under a smoky tent of horse- 
hide; and in winter, his women at least lived luxuriously in 4 
wooden hut on wheels, the prototype of our sipsy caravans. 
The Chinese, whose very cleverness seems more like instinct 
than reason, built his houses as he builds them still, on one 
oy al pattern, handed down from nomadic ancestors. 

‘he tent was the true home of the Mongol, and so the Chinese 
made his house a shapeless aggregate of tents. From the em- 
peror’s yamun to the hovel of the pedler, the same type 
vailed; in one case, there were gilded pilasters, pon od «4 
horrid with dragons, and gay with roses, curtains of silk, floors 
and panels of marble, mother-of-pearl, agate ; in the other, but 
bamboos and plaster; yet always the same tent. 

India, previous to the Mohammedan conquest, could boast 
but little architecture. The Gentoo races with which Alexan- 
der made acquaintance were more prone to toil at cave-temples 
than at Ges boutee: they lived in dwellings of very cheap and 
destructible material ; nor were their cottages so neat as those 
of the Indo-Chinese nations of the Eastern Archipelago, whose 
trim platforms, shadowy roofs, clean chambers, and rustic ele- 
gance, have in them something almost theatrical. A large 
portion of the Egyptian people were Troglodytes, and knew 
ne home but caves in the sandstone cliffs; and the same ~ | 
be said of several tribes in Stony Arabia. These cave-dwel- 
lers have always been found ~ xo bottom of the ag ol scale 
—greedy, grossly ignorant, an tomanage. In fact, its 
not ged for nen 00 run wild. When he does so, and 
needs no house but a burrow or a hollow tree, he is sure to ex- 
hibit some of the worst qualities of his dubious cousins, the 
gorilla and baboon. Arabia had a few towns of wood and 
sun-dried brick, but the Arab’s darling home was the tent of 
goats’ hair or camel-hair. This portable home kept him free, 
while the peasantry of cultivated provinces could call nothing 
their own, and to this day the Bedouin has no name for a house 
but “ stone tent,” “tent of bricks,” and so on. 

Deep in the interior of Africa there existed several nations 
of Ethiopia and Abyssinia, perfectly capable of building a plain 
house in stone. But stone was only used for the dwellings of 
great men; the bulk of the apo availed themselves 
the cheapest and most accessible materials, and throughout 
West and South Africa, even kings had no better palace that 





noble structures. They might be outshone by the actual re- | 
sidence of the Great King, but by no other dwelling in West- | 
ern Asia. They united the prettiness of Greek decoration with 
a certain grandeur of proportions and ampleness of splendour 
quite their own. Howcomplete they were, we can best judge 
by scanning the fossil houses of ag and the twin-buried 
city, Herculaneum. If these were so fair and trimly ordered, 
these, the fifth-rate dwellings of moderately well-to-do-men, 
living in a petty provincial town, what must have been the 
palatial abodes on Aventine, what the fairy at Baiz 
and Salerno. The Roman pat 

such a! house as harboured 





a magnified hut of timber. Europe, outside the charmed ci 
cle of the corrupt but enlightened Empire, was not much 
ahead of Africa, and certai he behind those parts of Asis 
which had been reached by the Greek influence and_ po’ 
by the Greek taste. An Anglo-Saxon house, at the time of the 
iratical Danish wars, was probably superior to anything to be 
found in Ireland, Wales, or Scandinavia ; and yet, even wheD 
it belonged to a thane, it was but a huge oaken barn, with & 
number of small a furnished scantily, openipg 08 
a hall that contained little but an enormous table, some benches 
and stools, a raised dais and canopy, a floor heaped with rushes 
and a great central fire, that filled the low-roofed apartment 
with pungent wood-smoke and glowing heat. If an upper 


story existed, it was either a loft, appropriately reached by ® 
ladder, orit was a turret, to which 


according to the fancy of the builder. 


there were two ways of access, 
There was the stone 
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turret stair, winding round, in sharp spirals, and up which an | with a hoe or spade, and the boys removing the sand, which time when it is a man’s business to open his mouth. Is there 
enterprising person might squeeze a way with some trouble ; | is to form embankments on the sides.” This canal terminates | not? 


and there was the external stair of wood, fixed to the outer | at the little lake Timsah, but is to be continued to Suez, in a. 


wall of the house, and lashed by rain and wind. If such were | 
the houses of athelings or aldermen, what were those of the 
majority of Saxons, of Gurth and Sigbert the swineherds, of | 
Wybert the smith, and Harold the carpenter? They were | 
mere hovels of unbarked wood, plastered with clay, and | 
thatched with reeds and straw, and would hardly have figured 
well in the report of a sanitary commission. | 

In Russia, in the Baltic provinces—which then belonged to | 
a score of pagan tribes—in Germany and Sweden, simost | 
everywhere, in fact, timber abounded; the people therefore | 
constructed their houses of wood, reckless of the continual | 
fires to which they were exposed by war and accident. The | 
system had its merits. A burned town—and some towns were | 
destroyed by enemies almost annually—could rise like a 
phenix from its ashes betore the old embers were cold. When 
a man’s house was changed into an ugly heap of charred | 
beams, he simply took his hatchet, called on his neighbours | 
for a little friendly help, and set seriously to work to build 
another. 

Down came a score of trees; some clay was puddled to the 
tenacity most approved for plastering the crannies between 
the logs; the fen furnished a boat-load of reeds for the roof; 
the rubbish was cleared away, and the floor of beaten earth 
proved all the harder for the baking it had received. So the 
burned-out householder got a new dwelling almost gratis, and 
lived content until the next onslaught of the burning, pillaging 
foe. But timber is not a substance adapted for any but a rude 
order of buildings. There have certainly been palatial edifices 
erected in mere wood, but architects hardly care to do their 
best for what a spark may reduce to tinder, and weather must 
corrode. No great improvement can be expected until the 
forests are thinned, and the greenwood has given place to 
quarry and brick-field. The arch, without which we could 
never have built anything uniting beauty and grandeur with 
convenience, was unknown to the early Celts and Teutons. 
The Pictish forts existing in the northern isles have ro nearer 
approach to the archway than a straight slab of stone laid upon 
two upright posts. he Scandinavian und Germanic races 
knew no better principle than this, until the traditions of 
Vitruvius and the other masters of the art became gradually 
diffused through the barbaric realms. Even then, what a long 
time elapsed before the theory ripened into practice! In a 
few old crypts, darkling under ground, we see the thick, 
dwarfish pillars, the low roofs, and heayy arches of early 
Saxon architecture. Such was the work of a monk-ridden 
people, whose best efforts were devoted to minster and abbey, 
and whose houses must have been much inferior to even those 
stunted copies of a fair model. But a great change, happily 
for the world, was coming on. King Edward the Confessor 
earned no good-will from his subjects when he invited Norman 
nobles into our country to see, to envy, and finally to snatch 
the wealth of fertile England ; but it was otherwise when that 
saintly king imported Norman architects, Norman carvers in 
wood, glass-stainers from Rouen, and masons from Caen. 
The Saxons, a sensible race, in en of their prejudices and 
superstition, saw the superior skill of these foreigners, and has- 
tened to profit by it. In that single reign which preceded 
the fights of Stamford Bridge and Hastings, more progress was 
made in all that relates to building and ornament than was 
probably the case since the time of Alfred. England their 
own, France quivering in their p, like a pigeon in the 
clutch of a hawk, Sicily, Antioch, Cyprus, in Norman keeping, 
their adventurers victorious over half-fabulous odds wherever 
they went, the outcasts of Norway set the fashion to Europe. 
They had a wonderful taste for pomp, but it was a chastened 
taste. It is true that the Norman lavished all his invention 
and his wealth on the cathedral, the cloister, and the castle; 
but he enriched the world with many creations of rare beauty, 
imbued with a poetry that was new to Christendom. The 
Norman castle was an immense advance upon the works of 
the past; it had lofty towers, arches of surprising grace, size, 
and strength, halls that rose to a height, and attained dimen- 
sions, hitherto undreamed of, and the minute finish of the 
stone-work and wood-work rivalled the nobleness of the pro- 
portions.— To be concluded next week. 
lanes 


THE GRAND CANAL OF SUEZ. 


A Mr. Percy Badger, apparently an Indian employé or mer- 
chant, has published a pamphlet, describing the present state 
of the works now in progress on the great Suez Canal. He 
visited them in December last, and was most courteously re- 
ceived by all the official men. It may be necessary to remind 
our readers that the Canal, which is te run across the isthmus 
from Suez to Port Said on the Mediterranean, is ninety-one 
English miles in length, while its breadth is to vary from 260 
to 320 feet, and its depth will be everywhere 26 feet. Its sur- 
face will be on the same level with that of the Mediterranean, 
so that the canal will be in reality a strait like the Bosphorus 
or Dardanelles, through which ships will sail unobstructed by 
locks, or even by lock-gates at the extremities. . 

The works may be classed under four heads—the canal 
itself; the two ports at its extremities; and the “alimentary 
canal” connecting the chicf canal with the Nile. Mr. Badger 
begins with the last of these, which, indeed, is indispensable 
to the execution of the other parts, as it supplies the means of | 
conveying provisions and the n materiai and tools, 
stone, timber, iron, and machinery. It is called the Wadi 
Canal—Wadi in Coptic meaning “ valley ;” and the valley is 
no other than that through which the ancient canal of the 
Ptolemies passed, and the northera part of which is identified, 
on good grounds, with the Land of Goshen. This alimen 
canal, which communicates with the Nile, is at present double, 
consisting of a provisional canal, 5 teet broad and 2 or 3 feet 
deep, conveying Nile water for the use of the men and cattle 
who are employed in cutting the proper canal of the valley. 

The latter 1s intended for navigation and irrigation, and is 
16 feet wide by 3 or 4 in depth. The two run side by side. 
Our author travelled along twenty miles of this work, and 
twenty males mere of the Neaggr avg , With which it 
joins, and on which boats ply. The organisation seems good. 
The new work is laid off 4 sections, in each of which there 
are neat stations erected for the European engineer and assist- 
ants, and huts for the fellahs, or native labourers. It will in- 
terest readers familiar with the Bible to learn that one of these 
stations is at a place wherean blage of shapel ds | 
is believed to mark the site of the ancient Ptolemaic city called 
Heroopolis, and which has been named Ramses on the suppo- 
sition that the district is the Rameses of Scripture, the fand 
assigned to Jacob and his sons by Pharaoh. , the 
neXt station eastward, is assumed to represent the Succoth of 
Scripture. Here thousands of fellahs were at work on the 
continuation of the canal. The mode of procedure is this :— 
The sides or outer lines of the canal are traced on the ground ; 
these are divided into sections, “for each of which a gang of 











nine boys and ofe man is told off, the man doing the digging 


small channel or rivulet to supply the town with the water of 
the Nile. In size it will probably be like the provisional canal, 
5 feet broad, and 2 or 3 in deptb. 

At lake Timsah, the alimentary canal joins the t ship 
canal ; and here, in the middle of the desert, our author found 
a very large station named El Gisr, with 250 Europeans and 
1,000 Arabs, for whose accommodation two broad streets of 
single-storeyed houses have been erected, having verandas in 
front, with numerous workshops and warehouses on a grand 
scale, in which steam-engines are employed for heavy work. 
There is alsoa public butchery and bakery, an hospital, a mos- 
que,a Christian church, a Mufti, a Cadi, and a bazaar—in short, a 
little town. Several excavations have been made in the desert 
here, and northward along the proposed line of the canal. 
These were only 91 feet wide, which he terms /alf the in- 
tended width. But the width named in the “report and 
plan,” published in Paris, and by Mr. Weale in London, was 
80 and 100 metres, or one-third greater. Apparently, there- 
fore, the scale of the work has been reduced, though the depth 
originally adopted, 26 feet, is still retained. The openings 
made were in some places merely 3, ih others 8, feet deep. 
These trifling cuttings continue at intervals to El Kantara, 
forty miles northward, at the edge of the marsh which bor- 
ders the lake of Menzaleh. Here the excavation is reduced to 
a channel 22 feet broad, and 4 feet deep, which is called the 
Rigole, or trench, and this Rigole has been carried first through 
the marsh, and then through the Jake, chiefly, it would seem, 
by dredging, to Port Said, on the Mediterranean, a distance of 
twenty-five miles, but its banks along a great part of its course 
have been washed dway. In short, this ditch, 22 feet broad, 
is the only thing having the aspect of a canal yet visible along 
the line of the projected grand maritime communication, which 
is to unite the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. 

Port Said has been founded on the narrow ridge of sand 
which separates Lake Menzaleh from the sea, which is from 
300 to 500 feet in breadth, and rises only 5 feet above the level 
of the Mediterranean. It isa strange spot to build a town 
upon, but the land has been raised ten feet by bringing sand 
from the parts adjacent. Meanwhile, many houses of wood 
and of lath and plaster have been put up on piles, the space 
below being left void at first, to be filled up afterwards, tram- 
ways being used in conyeying the requisite sand from the 
beach. On the parts which have reached the proper height, 
a row of substantial public offices and other buildings have 
been erected, facing the sea to the north-east, with a broad 
walk infront. The town already contains a population of 
1500 Europeans. “The houses are built in regular lines; 
many of them goodly structures, not devoid of an air of com- 
fort as well as taste, and including a respectable restaurant, 
taverns, cafés, billiard-rooms, and a good bazaar.” Fresh 
water is bro’ 
town fifteen miles westward. A passage 
the ridge of sand, which is to be widened, and will form t 
entrance to a harbour to be excavated in the‘lake. This sheet 
of water is extremely shallow, and is dotted with marshy 
islands just peering above the surface, and by the process of 
dredging it may not be very difficult to obtain a harbour. On 
the western side of the space marked out for it, extensive 
workshops have been erected, of course upon artificial soil, 
and a large staff of smiths, joiners, engineers, and sawyers 
were at work &ided by steam. An embankment and an un- 
finished quay exists at one side of the entrance to the harbour, 
and of the two piers (the d difficulty) which are to project 
two or three miles (no; it is only 7550 feet, or a mile and a- 
half) into the sea, to form an entrance to the canal, only 150 
yards of the eastern one have as yet been built, 

These are the insignificant results, Mr. Badger says, of three 
years’ labour, and the expenditure of two-tifths of the com- 
pany’s capital. He adds that, “even admitting the project to 
be feasible, and the requisite funds to be forthcoming, we can- 
not reasonably anticipate that the present generation will wit- 
ness the completion of the grand maritime canal.” 

Such is a brief outline of Mr. Badger’s Ss It is 
rather cleverly written, but the information it affords is very 
meagre, and the opinions expressed, often in a scoffing, sneer- 
ing style, betray a bias, as if the author thought the canal a 
work adverse to English interests, which assuredly it is not. 
From all we have read, our impression is that the engineering 
difficulties which Mr. Badger deems insuperable may be over- 
come, though at a cost perhaps exceeding the estimates two- 
fold ; but that the enterprise is likely to fail in consequence of 
moral and political difficulties it involves, the vastness of the 
labour and expense attending it, the much greater time re- 
quired for its completion than was anticipated, the instability 
of purpose so conspicuous in Mehemet Ali’s successors, the 
jealousy of the Porte, and the diminishing prospects of remu- 
neration to the shareholders, as the commercial benefits ex- 

ted from the work come to be more accurately weighed. 

here is an article on the subject in the Edinburgh Review for 
January 1856 which takes a comprehensive but rather one- 
sided and hostile view of the undertaking, and places in a 
strong light the many drawbacks on the commercial advan- 
tages it is expected to yield. Of these drawbacks the most 
formidable, perhaps, is the peril of shipwreck to which large 
sailing vessels would be exposed in the Red Sea, in Conse- 
quence of its narrowness, the numerous coral reefs which line 
its banks, and the nature of the winds.—Scotsman, Sept. 12 

——— 


AWFUL SCENE AT BIARRITZ. 
Punch, which has been drearily stupid for many a day past, 


tary | revives slightly in the dialogue that follows. 


The Man of Silence has just entered his dressing-room near the sea. 
The door of the apartment is violently burst open, and enter to 
to him the Man of Fleet Street. 

Mr. Punch—I say. Come! 


4 





ht across the lake in boats from Matarieh, a| it is well I came. I will direct you as to the course. 
has been cut wg 
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The E—At seven. Come. Don't dress. 

Mr. P.—I’ll tell you what, Elected of the Millions, you'll 
rile me presently. Yes, I will dine with you, but look here. 
I have come to you upon the Italian question, and I demand 
to know your intentions: I ought to be aware of everything ? 

The E.—Who is, if not you? 

Mr. P.—A very proper compliment, Louis Napoleon, but I 
am not exactly in the mood for compliments at this present 
speaking. It is perfectly clear that a crisis has arrived, and 
that the eyes of all Europe are now turned upon you. 

The E.—Rude of Europe. aos down blind. 

Mr. P.—My dear Emperor, I am not here to learn that you 
have plenty of esprit, or that you might write a whole Cha- 
rivart_ by yourself, if you could get your censor’s leave to 
publish. Now let me have a serious answer to a serious 
questuon. What order have you sent to your General in 
Rome? 

The E.—The Legion of Honour. 

Mr. P.—Nephew of your Uncle, do not provoke mé too 
much, for this is a very hot weather, and I have a temper to 
match. Garibaldi has made his attempt, is defeated, and is a 
wounded prisoner. The movement is at an end. 

The E.—How carefully you have read the papers. 

Mr. P.—You want to put me into a passion, do you, Sire? 
Then you just shan’t. Now, Mr. Protector of Rome, you per- 
ceive that the good King, Victor Emmanuel, is quite capable 
of protecting Rome without your aid, and so you may march 
out with perfect comfort—for the door is open. 

The E—(Looks at handle). No, it is closed, but I thank 

ou. 
< Mr. P.—You will not have much reason to thank me, pre- 
sently. Do you hear what I say? Rome does not want you 
there any longer. So, are you going to walk out? 

The E.—With the Empress, at two. 

Mr. P.—Emperor, you haye no business in the Eternal City. 
I tell you that your upation is indefensible. 

The E.—(Shows paper). Why, 1am only drawing caricatures 
for my child. 

Mr. P.—Your occupation of Rome, Sire? You understand 
me perfectly well. 

The E.—Who misunderstands lucidity 

Mr. P.—I am all that, no doubt. But 
and I demand a response. 

The E.—Amen ! 

Mr. P.—What do you mean by that? 

The E. (mildly) —That is a response, I believe. At least I 
have always understood so from the priests. 

Mr. P.—Emperor of the French, or rather of France, a dark 
thought strikes me. Is it possible that you have not made up 
your mind upon the course you are to adopt? Ifso I thin’ 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself. But if you are in doubt, 


rsonified ? 
repeat my question, 


The E.—De Morny im my racing. 
Mr. P.—Does he? I wish your Imperial Stableship much 


for. You are dexterous, Sire, but I return to the ch 
esign 


arge, and 
to do so again and again until I have elicited the 
truth. What line are you going to take ? 

The E.—For my return to Paris? There is but one. We 
do not waste money on half a dozen railways to the same 
place, like certain islanders. The South-Western. 

Mr. P.—Son of Que¢h Hortense, would you do me the favour 
to avoid —_ when we are speaking on a grave subject. 

The E—We? You. 

Mr. P.—Ah, yes, but you shall speak on it also before I have 
done with you. If you are firm, I am obstinate. Sire, it is 
now as useless as it is unjust for you to continue your occupa- 
tion of Rome. Do you intend to bring it to an end? 

The E—Rome? Fate forbid! 

Mr. P.—What—what do you mean by Rome? 

The E.—The capital of — 

Mr. P. (eagerly)—Ah? 

The E. (smiles)—Of the temporal dominions of his Holi- 


ness the — 

Mr. P.—Bah, but what do you mean by invoking Fate 
about Rome? 

The E.—You asked me, my valued friend, whether I in- 
tended to destroy Rome, or you used words to that effect. 

Mr. P.—When the Artful Dodger dies you shall be Dodger, 
though I had promised the place to re friend Dizzy. Are 
you not going to let me into your confidence; me, Punch, your 
truest and best ally? 

The E—lI am. Pardon me that I have hesitated, but it was 
in the hopes of gaining from your wisdom some new light upon 
my situation. 

Mr. P. (bushing) —Nay, I am sure that I shall be but too 
happy, Sire, to afford you any new light in my power. 

The E.—You can give me much. Would you touch the 
spring of that blind ? 

Mr. P. (does 80. The blind flies up)—Well, Sire? 

The E. (smiles)—Y ou see, I did not over-rate your ability. 

Mr. P.—By Jove! But I'll keep my temper. 

The E.—It is always well todo so, In reward for = 
heroic effort, walk up stairs and see the Empress, and tell 
her you are coming to dinner. And she will show you the 
child. If you are good natured, you will tell him a story. 

Mr. P. (with p' Shall I tell him that the 
child of the First L aot Rome. 

The E. (with intense explosion)\—Ha! You have—but no 
matter, no matter. Go to the Empress, my dear friend, go to 
the Empress. [Rushes out.) 

Mr. P--He has dashed into the sea with his clothes on. But 
I have undressed his soul. Ha! i 

[Js left in an attitude, considering several things. 


——_~a—— 
ANOTHER JAPANESE ASSASSINATION. 
The intelligence from Japan by this mail will excite universal 
disgust and a at home. n have murderers 
dared to attack the residence at Jeddo of the British Legation ; 


‘ound intention 


The Emperor—Come where, my friend, and would you | and, although defeated in what was no doubt their 


shut the door, as there is no end of a draught? 

Mr. P.—You aré surprised to see me ? 

The E.—I am never surprised. 

Mr. P.—Well then, I am, sometimes. And this is one of the 
times. How came you to run away from Paris without see- 


ing me? . 

The E.—My friend! 

Mr. P.—O, bother, don’t friend me. I consider that you 
have behaved uncommonly rudely, and that’s all about it. 

Mr, P-—All very fine, b don’t i ith 

Mr. P.—All very fine, but you don’t im; upon me wil 
your reticence. 2B Frenchman thinks it a a miracle that a 
man is able to hold his tongue, that you astonish your sub- 
= by your silence, — are not to be done that way. 

hat are you going to do? 

The E Bathe. 

Mr. P.—I say—not too much of that sort of thing with me. 
I like the epigrammatic as well as anybody, but there is a 








primary 
|object, the assassination of the Chargé d’Affaires, Colonel 


Neale, and the other members of the Legation, the attempt 


resulted in the murder of a corporal and private of marines 
belongi 
furnis 


to H.M.8. Reynard, who formed part of a guard 
by that ship. 


The arrival of the private steamer, Fiery Cross, on the 25th 


instant, direct from Yokohama, fortunately gives the opportu- 
nity of communicating this lamentable event by the 


account has been made public; but 


it appears that the time selected for the treacherous act was 


the night of the anniversary, June 26-27, and within an hour 
of ae thins, of the previous Mr. 


assassination . 
Alcock and the gentlemen attached to the Mission. The Ja- 


panese guard to have furnished the assassin or assas- 
sins of the unate marines; for only one is spoken of, 
though it is difficult to understand how one man could have 
done so much 


mischief. ei 
Fortunately, H. M. 8. Pearl arrived in the bay immediately 
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after; and it is understood that all the foreign representatives, 
with the exception of the American Minister, stated to have 
remained at Jeddo, had retiged to Yokohama. What action 
the Tycoon’s Government had taken in the matter is not 
known; but it is inconceivable that it could be a party to so 
infamous an attempt.—The truth seems to be, that the ies 


of Foreign Powers with the Tycoon do not bind the nation in4 that of the King’s officer who took him, may well lay over 


the estimate of the Japanese, inasmuth as they have not had 
the sanction of the Milkado and superior council of Daimios. 
Till that is obtained, there will probably be little real security 
in Japan for the lives and —— of foreigners ; for the au- 
thorities, whom they have dealt with as the Government, will 
be i to carry out these treaty en; ents. 

ut the vege ae perf presents itself, why is the British 
Mission alone exposed to these sanguinary exhibitions of bar- 
barous hate? The treaties of other nations can have no more 
authoritative sanction than that with Great Britain; and cer- 
tainly the stipulations of none are more legally carried out. 
The Russians are dangerous neighbours to the Japanese, but 
they are not exposed to such attacks. Is it that they are more 
prompt to avenge, and heavier handed in the retribution they 
ert ee any insult to their flag?—Letter from Long Kong, 

uly 27. 








Marriep.—On Thursday, September 18, at the Church of the 
Holy Communion, by the Rev. Francis E Lawrence, [nciis Loven, 
M.D., to Clana, eldest daughter of Seth Harvey, Esq., Solicitor 
General of Bermuda. 
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The Great Cotton Question. 

Suddenly a silver lining is discernible in the dark clouds 
that haye gathered over Prestcn and Paisley and many ano- 
ther seat of industrial enterprise. The reports, current for 
two or three weeks past—to the effect that science and inge- 
nuity had in fact mastered the difficult problem of finding a 
substitute for cotten—begin to assume consistency and form. 
Wearied of waiting the close of an apparently interminable 
war, mill-owners and merchants and men of skill and expe- 
rience in the trade are testing the worth of various processes 
submitted to them, whereby other vegetable products may be 
rendered, rapidly and at small cost, fit for spinning and desira- 
ble for wear. On our tenth page may be read a condensed 
account of the leading facts that have stranspired in connec- 
tion with this most important subject; but, inasmuch as 
a correct judgment thereon must depend upvn technical 
knowledge, and even upon personal examination, we re- 
frain from appending any opinion of our own. Sanguine men 
meantime entertain a conviction that the hour of deliverance 
from our great distress on this score is fast approaching, and 
proclaim that ere long the mills will be running again on full 
time. Doubters on the other hand suggest insurmountable 





instances, wherein the most flattering theoretical expectations 


have failed on actual trial. We wait the issue of experiments. 


For England, it is the question of the day; and we hope at 
least for a partially favourable result, since the distress in the 


manufacturing districts is great and increasing, and the pros-| ijog will be repudiated of cou ith well-feigned indigna- 
pect of obtaining a supply of raw material becoming more and tion; then quietly treasured way Seally anted i 


more precarious. It may be added, that while the public, 


ourselves included, did not look with favouring eye upon the 


unbusiness-like mode in which a London legal firm first an- 


nounced the possibility of this great change, the brood of spe- 
culators is already on the alert and disposed to profit even 
by the chance ot its success. Within the space of ten days, a 
rise of fifty per cent. took place iu the market value of East 


India jute, which is first on the list of promised substitutes. 


This is the one item worth notice, in the budget brought 
hither, after another very rapid passage, by the Cunard 
steamer Scotia, that left Queenstown on the 14th inst. Other 


néws there is none. Even Mr. Cobden writes from the High- 
lands of Scotland that he is “endeavouring to forget politics,” 
whilst in search of health and strength. Italian affairs indeed 
are more generally discussed by the press than ‘are those that 
may be termed domestic; and a public meeting at Newcastle- 
on-Tynt has loudly expressed its sympathy with the noble but 
erring leader of the late movement, and its detestation of the 
hypocritical course adopted towards him and the cause of 
Italian liberty by the potent Emperor of the French. And 
hereon we have only one observation to make. American jour- 
nalists are prone to declaring that Englishmen have a perpe- 
tual fear of their menacing neighbour, and are ready to humi- 
liate themselves before him at all times and under all political 
circumstances. Let these blind guides contrast the lan- 
guage held at this assemblage and all but universal through- 
out the newspapers, with their own timid and’ constrained 
style of setting before their own people their suspicions of the 
Imperial designs directly inimical to themselves, But on this 
point we must say a word elsewhere, and conclude this para- 
graph therefore with the reiteration that of British news com- 
monlyso called, other than comumercial, the last mail is en- 
tirely barren. . 
Garibaldi; France; Mexico; the United States. 
Continental affairs are by no means lacking in interest ; and 
possibly to the immediate fate of Garibaldi, and the turn given 
thereby to the Italian, and possibly to the European future, is 
a theme that has, not unnaturally, been found widely sug- 
gestive of remark, As for Garibaldi himself, it appears that 
his wounds are more serious than was at first supposed ; 
and a fatal result is even apprehended by the pessimists, 
who argue that the wounded spirit in this case must 
terribly aggravate the corporeal danger. A skilful Eng- 
lish surgeon has in the meantime been despatched to 
Spezzia by the illustrious patient's intimate and trusted 


ference to her Mexican expedition, we note—without attach- 
ing any special importance to them—two or three little occur- 
rences, which tend to show that even the studied and elaborate 
military organisation of the Empire cannot save it from dis- 
agreeable casualties. There has absolutely been a riot, 
an émeute, a compulsion of an officer in command, an 
extemporised red flag—the whole affair on a small scale, 
occurring at certain small villages in the Eastern part of 


awarded by court-martial to the ring-leaders in a succession 





friends, some of whom are fearing lest he should perish, like 
poor Count Cavour, at the hands of the local Sangrados. Dis- 
cussion is maintained, too, in regard to the skirmish at Aspro- 
monte and the manner of Garibaldi’s capture ; but the discre- 
pancies between the prisoner’s own published narrative, and 


until Time has rendered them obscure and therefore a fitting 

morsel for some future Historical Society. It is enough that 

the royal troops did their duty, and so staved off an impending 

evil that threatened annihilation to the national existence 

of Italy. But another difficulty remains behind ; how is 

the chief culprit to be dealt with? By what tribunal shall he 

be tried? If tried, is it not almost certain that the Italian Mi- 

nistry, nay Victor Emmanuel himself, will be weighed si- 

multaneously in the balance? Is it not possible, is it not to 
be feared that, if put ‘upon his defence, Garibaldi may cut 

through the webs of intrigue woven around him by a design- 
ing Minister and a credulous Monarch, and so aid in undoing 
the work to which he lent his hand? 

Nothing, of course, would be easier and more simple, no- 
thing more in harmony with the Italian popular will and 
probably with the King’s secret wish, than a frank pardon be- 
stowed upon all parties engaged in the foolish enterprise. 
But this can scarcely be. Behind that King, and dictating to 
his Minister, are the voice and the hand of one who holds 
Italy spell-bound. We need scarcely name him. It is enough 
to say, that a!l Europe knows well under what thraldom the 
Italians are kept, now seduced with fine phrases, and now 
threatened with pains and penalties, as interest or caprice may 
dictate. Some writers pretend to know the projects concocted 
at the Tuileries, and confide them to the world with gay 
audacity. We can but make a dubious guess at the future, under 
the glaring experience of the past; and therefore hold it 
likely that Louis Napoleon will forbid any approach to settle- 
ment, now that Fortune has carved out for him an occasion 
for sowing mistrust between the Italian people and their So- 
vereign, and so deferring the consolidation of the Peninsular 
Kingdom. 

Nevertheless, this cold-blooded and deep plotter is well aware 
that it might be dangerous for himself personally to provoke 
too far and too long the intense hatred of a people, with 
whom revenge is a master passion. Scuffl‘ng to the last tore- 
tain a military foothold and a moral (or rather, immoral) su- 
premacy among them, he is mindful that the death of the Pope 
or some fresh turn of the wheel may render it desirable to leave 
the Roman question to Roman hands. Now therefore again 
comes forth that cloven foot from beneath the imperial purple, 
which was always visible except to sycophantic or interested 
observers. Boldly once more is the new and monstrous doc- 
trine of compensation preached by a courtly scribe, in the 
columns of a specially favoured journal, as the only 
ground on which France could ever consent to 
the strengthening of her sometime vassal. It is the old 
story of Nice and Savoy over again, save that the Island of Sar- 
dinia, or the port of Genoa, is not yet distinctly named. The 


as time rolls on, indignant Europe should unite ina very se- 
rious protest against a policy so fraught with danger. But 
the present furnishes enough matter for to-day ; we need not 
look far beyond it; and indeed we are glad to recognise proof 
that with two powers of Europe at least there are no imme- 
diate apprehensions of that grand clash in warfare, with which 
certain warriors in America are perpetually threatening the 
old world. Official Russian journals mention an intended re- 
duction of 50,000 men in the effective strength of the army. 
England is about to reduce her expenses in the great national 
armoury at Woolwich. 


To return to France; and in penning a few words with re- 


France, with a detachment of 300 men only, marching from 
Metz to embark for Mexico. It is in fact solely worth men- 
tion because, from the comparatively slight punishment 


of most flagrant offences, some commentators infer that the 
army is conscious of its comparative irresponsibility, and de- 
duce from the incident far-fetched allusions to the Pretorian 
Guards of old. In the days of the First Napoleon, death would 
have been the penalty Beyond doubt. Under the Second, 
stern in all else, various periods of imprisonment are awarded. 
—The ships bound to Vera Cruz from Toulon, with troops on 
board, have met with their share of disasters. One has been 
burnt at sea, the crew and passengers being fortunately picked 
up and carried into Gibraltar ; and another war transport has 
arrived at the same port, disabled by collision with a passing 
vessel. Thus it seems that slight instances occur abroad, as 
they occur here on a vast scale, showing that the military 
machine is not yet made to work with the methodical preci- 
sion of clock-work. So much the better for the world at 
large ! 

There is one convenience in having foreign correspondents 
attached to newspaper offices, that can scarcely escape the 
reader's observation. They can be relied upon, ignored, or 
even repudiated, at discretion. But when they arecontinuously 
bepuffed by the Editor, they may be said to stand in his place, 


and what they say is properly fathered upon him. Thus it is 
with one of our daily neighbours, whose Paris correspondent, 
writing under tife name of “ Malakoff,” is cited, over and over 
again, by our neighbour as altogether worthy of belief. Our 
own experience would lead us to an opposite conclusion, for 
we have found, times out of mind, that this very sprightly 
writer on things in general has been often befogged upon public 
matters, especially so when he has undertaken to read the 
riddle of Louis Napoleon's designs, believed to be systemati- 
cally covert. We cannot forget how in 1859, “ Malakoff” —and 
in fact our neighbour and all his staff—was so furiously ena- 
moured of the Emperor Napoleon’s guilelessness, honour 
candour, public and private virtue, unaffected good-will to- 
wards Italy, firm determination to exalt her to a chief place 
among the nations, and so forth, that the great man’s 
praises were hymned until they became absolutely nauseous. 
Notwithstanding all this, our neighbour admitted, but the 
other day, that the Emperor never contemplated the grand 
work so pertinaciously thrust upon him, and for the perfor- 
mance of which he was hailed in advance as a demi-god.— 
Well; a few weeks since, “ Malakoff” startled the town by 
declaring that the immediate and active interference of France 
on behalf of the South was a settled thing, and beyond perad- 
venture. The“ well-informed” did not lack the support of his 
principal; yet the war has gone on up to this date, without | 
foreign intervention ; the war-ships of the great nation must 
havewnade slow progress towards an attack upon the U. 8. 
blockading squadrons.—Now, again, by the last mail, the same 
“ well-informed” authority raises the French expedition from 
30,000 to 80,000 men, and exposes ultenor designs, deep and 
deadly, against this Republic, which our neighbour—seeing 
they are got up in Paris, and not in London—contents himself 
with simply commending to the notice of his government! 
This, however, is but of a piece with the general course of the 
American press in all matters relating to France. With 
“bated breath and whispered humbleness” it charges France 
with definitely hostile action. It exhausts the language of 
unreflecting passion in abuse of England, on every the tiniest 
occasion ! 





The Great Civil War; a New Apple of Discord. 

The pen, for the nonce, supersedes the sword; aad it is 
grateful that the week’s summary does not call for allusion 
to fresh battles. The land has been reeking long enough 
with blood and slaughter; seven days respite is a gain, even 
though one must conclude that peace is further off than ever. 
—Since our last issue, the great armies of the North and South 
have been lying over against each other on opposite sides of 
the Potomac above Harper’s Ferry, and mainly towards Wil- 
liamsport, the daily report of “all quiet” having taken’ place 
of “hot pursuit of the rebels” and other fanciful devices of the 
hour. The bloody battle of Antietam resulted indeed in the 
expulsion of the Southern invading force from Maryland ; but 
there the Northern advantages appear to cease.—Louisville, 
seriously threatened by the Confederates, has not been reached 
and attacked by General Bragg, C.S., having in fact been re- 
lieved of its apprehension by the arrival of General Buell, U.S. 
—Thank Heaven, then, we say, there is no action on a large 
scale to be put down ; and long usage has so blunted, we fear, 
our own and the public sensibilities, that death or capture, 
told off by tens or even by hundreds in place of thousands, 
scarcely moves a languid pulse. 

But President Lincoln has issued two Proclamations 
during the week, which are not only suggestive of deep 
thought and serious anxiety, but which may exercise graver 
influence upon the issue of the great conflict and upon the 
destinies of the coumtry, than any action that has yet been 
fought. If we allow ourselves to say a few words upon these 
edicts, 1t is by epecial permission of the President himself. 
His Excellency, being serenaded at Washington on Wednes- 
day night, made a speech from an upper window of the White 
House, in which occur the following words, in reference to his 
Proclamation given to the public on the preceding day: “ It is 
now for the country and the world to pass judgment upon it.” In 
our quality, therefore, of citizens of the world, not citizens of the 
U.8., we proceed to pass a few remarks—to “ pass judgment,” 
even on the President's invitation, would be to assume an in- 
discreet responsibility. We trust that the threatened Courts- 
Martial will bear this gracious permission in mind, if what we 
say frankly should be strained into offence. 

By the Proclamation dated on Monday last, the President 
declares that on the Ist of January next all Slaves are to be- 
come “ Free, then, thenceforward, and forever,” in all States 
or parts of States wherein the people shall at that date be in 
rebellion against the U.S. This is the principal clause; but 
there is another significant one, to the effect that, in such case 
and after such date} no U. 8. forces, civil or military, shall be 
employed to prevent any steps whatever that the Slaves. may 
take towards effecting their practical freedom. In brief, this 
is general emancipation held in terrorem over the South if it 
does not return to its allegiance before New Year's day, with 
a broad hint to the Negroes that they are at liberty to cut 
their masters’ or mistresses’ throats, if there be any hesitation 
about the matter. . 

Not a few very strong objections to the expediency of this 
measure were urged by Mr. Lincoln himself, only nine days 
before he adopted it, in an interview with a delegation of 
Abolitionists whe went to Washington to urge it upon him. 
Mr. Lincoln however, in stating that any such Proclamation 
would be no better than the Pope’s famous Bull against 
Comets, by no means exhausted the subject, and—putting 
aside any argument as to the morality of a decree which con- 
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pe the ‘possibility of a massacre—we think there are 
several reasons that may be forcibly urged againstit. A muz- 
zied press is so shy of touching upon these, that—under the 
express authority of the President mentioned above—we put 
them forward in few words. In our judgment then, this Pro- 
clamation tends—to lengthen the war; to make its finial result 
more than ever doubtful; to distract and divide Mr. Lincoln’s 
loyal supporters in the North; to alienate the small amount of 
sympathy with this Republic, yet felt in Europe. 

The first and second of these reasons may be urged jointly. 
No one can doubt that the South will be knit together by this 
Proclamation more closely than ever; but it does not seem to 
have occurred to the wise gentlemen who are hailing its author 
with Hosannas, that its legitimate effects for the next three 
months—if Abolitionism be anything more than e party 
watchword—must be to tie up the hands of the smiters. Why 
so? Simply, because if their armies can “crush out the 
rebellion” by the strength ,said to result from this new 
“ war-ery,” if they hit hard that is and at one, they would 
be cutting off their chance of inaugurating the very policy 
for which they are now to fight. Put more plainly still; 
if they triumph off hand now, as they say they will, Slayery 
remains constitutional, and the U. 8. forces, in place of fold- 
ing their arms while Sambo cuts the Planter’s throat, will aid 
in hanging him for making the attempt. Viewed in this light, 
the Proclamation offers a premium for inaction to the most 
fanatical of the Republican Generals.—The experience of two or 
three days is sufficient to show us how the North is already di- 
vided on this point; and when a quarrel over the principle 
on which the war is‘to be carried on 1s added to the rivalship 
of Generals, the intrigues of politicians, and the looting pro- 
pensities of the vast army of contractors, it does not require 
much wit to perceive that the troubles of the country will not 
be diminished thereby, or the termination of the war be 
brought nearer. Perhaps the effect upon Volunteering is not 
now of much value, as the draft is so near at hand; but it 
will scarcely render this latter process more acceptable 
to a free-thinking community.—As for Europe, it is 
a ludicrous delusion to imagine that any sentimen- 
tal effect will be produced by the tardy adoption of a 
sliding-seale principle. It does not need the sarcasm of a 
Times, or the malignity of a Saturday Review, to point out the 
hollowness of a policy that is made contingent on dates. If 
the South be beaten and submit in 98 days, Slavery is the law 
of the land; if the operation requires 99 days to effect it 
thoroughly, Emancipation takes its place! Again, if from 
the sentimentality of Exeter’ Hall you turn to the inter- 
ested views predominant at the Tuileries, what follows? 
Is intervention rendered less’ probable, inasmuch as, to diffi- 
culty in procuring Cotton, might succeed a total cessation in 
producing it? Is the universal confusion, which would ensue 
upon sudden emancipation, and the consequent abandon- 
ment of all hopes of a supply, a very tempting prospect 
for those who are looking anxiously for the hour when 
peace—not y—shall be proclaimed? Never believe 
it. If you do,"you can fancy the North in ecstacies at being 
abruptly called upon some day to feed and support four 
millions of helpless beings, unaccustomed to shift for them- 
selves, and associating freedom with vague notions of full 
bellies and idle hands. We still hold that nothing can or 
will induce British intervention; but if Great Britain 
were ruled and moved to action by the principles attributed to 
her by most American writers of to-day, the receipt of Pre- 
sident Lincoln’s emancipation edict would be the signal for an 
abandonment of neutrality. 


Surely Mr. Lincoln must have felt continued misgivings as 
to either the propriety or the efficacy of his Proclamation, 
no. 1, when he followed it up, two days afterwards, by 
another, in which the speech and action of the whole 
loyal States are put absolutely under the controul of 
military tribunals. This Proclamation refers at the outset 
to the necessity of carrying into operation the pending draft— 
and it is strange by the way that a willing people should re- 
quire the strong arm, and the universal suspension of the right 
of habeas corpus, in order that an acceptable process should 
be carried out—but it proceeds, we say, to place the universal 
North at the mercy of spies and informers, for an indefinite 
period, and to inaugurate a system of Courts-Martial in place 
of Courts of Law. Perhaps however, as the President's in- 
Vitation was delivered after his first, but previous to 
his second decree, we are not justified in dwelling so 
earnestly upon the latter. Yet must we own that it is even 
more incomprehensible to a plain Anglo-Saxon mind; thongh 
as the journals, with few exceptions, follow each other sheep- 
ishly in such approval as dumbness suggests, we presume 
that the transition from common to martial law is spe- 
cially adapted to the soil or the season or the constitution, or 
Something that stupid foreigners never can comprehend. After 
all, there is a difference in political habits. In England, such 
an edict, of such tenor, would be followed by immediate revo- 
cation—or by a revolution. Here it is received with ap- 
plause, or in silence. One good, however, may come of it. 


After this, we shan’t be bored with any more Fourth of July 
orations. 


In conclusion, we put on record, though without putting a} 
particle of faith in it, a rumour that all this supposed invasion 
of popular rights is a huge joke—an electioneering trick— 
intended to influence a conflict between certain parties at the 
polls, who happen to be equally unknown to us, but whose 
chances somehow attract more attention just now than does 
the great civil war itself. 


, | correctness of the latter, and, unlike the former, he is always re- 
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SAusic. 


We have but scant space wherein to congratulate Signorina Car- 
lotta Patti on her two app in bula. The peculiari- 
ties of the part enabling her literally to walk through it, such impe- 
diments to her stage action as even skill and science cannot remove 
were scarcely perceptible ; and her brilliant audiences accorded her 
the hearty greeting due to so charming a child of song. Butit were 
superfluous to criticise her delicate warblings, every tone of which 
is familiar to New York. The Lucia of last night must have been 
& more trying ordeal. We trust she sustained herself, with equal 
success.—Another débutante on the operatic boards, deserves a 
word of praise and welcome. Miss Stockton sang creditably 
in the invidious réle of Lisa, 








Drama. 


At length we are fairly entered upon a very brilliant theatrical 
season. All the metropolitan theatres are open, all present un- 
wonted attractions, and all appear to be prosperous. At the 
Broadway temples, tragedy and comedy having banished spectacle 
and farce, the “legitimate drama” reigns in triumph. A com- 
mendable spirit of emulation seems to animate the various mana- 
gers. The actors display enthusiasm and effort. The public re- 
sponse is ready and cheerful. It appears that there are really 
votaries of art, and that art itself is really respected. The duty of 
the hour is, therefore, simple and pl t. Itd ds a record 
of these worthy efforts, together with suitable words of re- 
cognition and praise. That demand is readily supplied. Mr. 
Forrest and Mr. Hackett, alternating at Niblo’s, are the worthy 
recipients of tears, and smiles, and golden opinions. These 
latter are likewise plentifully poured out upon the fair head 
of the lovely Miss Bateman, who, after four sparkling weeks, 
closes her engagement at the Winter Garden, to-night, ap- 
pearing as Pauline in “‘ The Lady of Lyons.” Nor are similar tri- 
butes withheld from Laura Keene, who, returning to comedy, and. 
therefore, to characters in which she is incomparably excellent, 
affords to the public a refreshing source of enjoyment, and to all 
theatrical scribes an opportunity for formal congratulation. I 
improve the opportunity. Queen of Comedy, all hail! “ For 
this relief much thanks.” Thou hast powerful allies, thy theatre 
is cheerful, thy plays well chosen: go on, prosper, and be glad! 
And now that I am in the mood of felicitation, let me not forget 
the veteran Wallack, the champion of art, the paragon of enter- 
prize. To thee also, Ancient of Plays, all hail! Thou too hast 
chosen wisely, and art worthy to wear the crown! 

Glancing over the past week at these four theatres, I am agree- 
ably impressed with a sense of the extent and variety of histrionic 








talent now centred in this metropolis. Especially I am attracted 
by the votaries of the comic Muse. It is true that the characteris- 
tic personations of Mr. Forrest, the farewell appearances of Miss 
Bat , and the imminent advent of Mr. Edwin Booth—who plays 
Hamlet, on Monday evening, at the Winter Garden—invite atten- 
tion, and suggest a good deal of grave and reverend remark. But 
Tam a little weary of Melpomene. A nervous man may well be 
startled when “awful beauty puts on all her charms.” Accord- 
ingly I leave that stately creature in her seat by the wall, and am 
going boldly to flirt with her pretty little sister Thalia. She keeps 
good company, at Wallack’s and at Laura Keene’s, and sometimes 
at Niblo’s, and her friends are very pleasant people. 

There is John Gilbert, for instance, whose appearance, at Wal- 
lack’s, has delighted everybody. It is, indeed, rather late for a 
critical estimate of the merits of an actor so well known and so 
deservedly admired ; but honest: praise of good acting can never 
be out of season. I remember a time—we grow old now in hours, 
not years, and it seems very long ago—when some of us were al- 
ways in front at the Boston Theatre, if John Gilbert played in the 
comedy, and when we were even content to endure a long preli- 
minary tragedy, in order at last to greet him in the farce. Nor 
has the old love faded. 

Time but the impression deeper makes, 

As streams their channels deeper wear. 
And Jobn Gilbert in the garb of Sir Peter Teazle, as he appeared 
last Monday night, was just as cheering a presence, and just as 
warmly welcomed as in the dear old times. The same odd 
figure, the same quaint face, the same twinkling, gray eye, 
the same dry humour, the same relish of innocent mis- 
chief, the same mobility of style, the same skill to mingle 
frolic with pathos—in short, all the good qualities of the man 
were bined in his p tion of Sir Peter Teazle, making 
it one of the best specimens of acting that has been presented 
here in many a season. It is true that Mr. Gilbert retains many 
of the formalities of that old school of art which now-a-days it is 
fashionable to cond But I am not sure that the old school 
was not better than the new one. It had ri lous stage c 
doubtless; but vanity was not one of them. It lacked freedom, | 
perhaps; but it did not mistake vulgarity for humour, nor tole- 














rate license on the score of popularity. It acknowledged severe 


standards, and it produced good actors. Mr. Gilbert has not the unc- 
tuous humour of Mr. Blake, nor does he delineate character with the 
graphic severity and finish of Mark Smith; but he has all the 


fined. He does not thrust himself forward. He does not seem to 
be always thinking of Mr. Gilbert. He does not violate good taste. 
In a word, he is a gentleman as well as an actor, and therefore 
holds, as he is entitled to hold, an honourable place in an honour- 
able profession. 

These remarks are not intended to reflect discredit on Mr. Blake. 
Undoubtedly, by reason of superior natural endowments, rather 
than experience or study, he is the best comedian on our stage ; 
but Mr. Blake has certain grave faults, which, prominent enough 
at all times, are never so striking as when he is judged by that old- 
fashioned standard of artistic excellence by which he was reared, 
and from which he has wandered so far. He has many virtues as an 
actor, of which he does not need to be reminded ; but it is fair to say 

he is never unconscious of Mr. Blake, and that he rarely, if 
evet, condescends to appear in any other role. This method is 
effective, doubtless; but it is not acting. Moreover, Mr. Blake 
seems yiisposed to perpetuate divers eccentricities of the late 
Mr. Buvton. .He is willing to be coarse, if only you will laugh 
at him. ven in the fine part of Jesse Rural—which he played at 





Laura Keene’s, on the opening night, and which it is impossible 





to see him play, without almost choking between baiibes a 
tears—he could not forego that peculiar use of his coat-tails which 
we all remember, and at which vulgar people are always amused ; 
so that when Lord Charles Roebuck pursued him from the drawing- 
room, the audience were treated to a view of that feature by which 
Mr. Blake and the Stout Gentleman in Washington Irving’s 
“Sketch Book” are about equally distinguished. It is certainly to 
be regretted that an actor, whose talents and humour are so rare 
and delightful, should, by trivial vanity and tricks of coarseness, 
thus trifle with his own reputation, degrade his art, and “ make the 
judicious grieve.” 

Reference has been made to Mr. Mark Smith—a comedian who 
appears to have struck outa path for himself, and thereon to be 
steadily advancing in artistic excellence. A close student of the 
old models, he yet retains nothing of old-fashioned “ staginess ;” 
an actor of the new school, he yet adopts none of its trivial expe- 
dients. I have previously alluded to him as an able, faithful, and 
conscientious artist, occasion being furnished by his successful 
début at Wallack’s, in the part of Sir William Fondlove—-a success 
which was repeated on the opening night of this season, snd 
which Mr, Smith has since ratified by an admirable per- 
sonation of Sir Oliver Surface. The impressive qualities in Mr. 
Smith’s acting are extreme fidelity to nature and graphic force ot 
delineation. His humour is not of the Rabelais quality. It does 
not laugh and shake. It is not, like that of Blake, oily, nor, like 
that of Gilbert, dry. It is jolly, humane, the humour of large- 
hearted hospitality and rosy mirth, refined and elegant, rather 
than fat and juicy. Moreover it has a background of sternness, a 
relief, as it were, in a certain inflexibility of character. This, com- 
bined with intellectual dignity, adapts him remarkably well to such 
parts as that of Sir Oliver Surface, in which manliness is the essen- 
tial quality, high-minded and peremptory, yet withal jovial and 
hearty and tender. A fine ideal that character presents of the old 
English Baronet and man of the world; and when I say that Mr. 
Smith realized that ideal perfectly, and did entire justice to a 


» | worthy conception of the part, I have only said what seemed to be 


the united jud tof his audi 
a very sup erior i tion 

It should be mentioned, in the way of general remark, that Mr. 
Smith, like Mr. Gilbert, content with the proper reward of histri- 
onic success, never offends good taste by thrusting forward claims 
to personal applause. These gentlemen are, it is understood, to 
divide the business of old men, at Wallack’s; and it is a fortunate 
circumstance that both are, in truth and in purpose, artists of the 
first class. 

But Time is fleeting, and Thalia is capricious. We must flirt no 
more, for the present. There are others of her friends—Hackett, 





, and what is certainly due tu 





’| the illustrious, Peters, the jolly, Stuart Robson, a new face and a 


genial one, Holland, Sefton, Young—to whom I am debarred the 
privilege of paying my present respects. Another time I may 
have better fortune. I see yonder too, the light comedians, roey 
and elegant, and the many fair faces that claim tribute of this pen. 
But elegance, and beauty, and sentiment, must not be degraded 
to the fag end of a chat about the humourous old gentlemen. 
Away, Thalia, to thy chariot, and mount the clouds! I bid thee 
Adieu! And thou, O tragic muse, fret not at thy little sister's 
triumph. All will be thine at last. One day or other the curtain 
must fall for each one of us, and so thou mayest yet drop a tear 
over even the futile tragedy of thine own MERCUTIO. 


Pacts and Fancies. 


The new French journal, La France, declares that it is the 
intention of the authorities of the capital to erect, at the Bar- 
riére du Tréne, Paris, a triumphal arch to commemorate the 
Crimean and Italian —a is . 1, of a 
height to that of the Are de I’ 
availed himself of an mj aren A to ag ag "Drury Lane 
the next six years, havi Cgaemees & E. T. Smii ume 
in it for that term. It’s subtenancy expires in De- 
cember, when Mr. Falconer will enter on the management. 
os yacht Chance, pa last week, as ha 
run out to Port Jackson, N. 8. W , is an iron fore-an 
schooner of 75 tons—————Mr. Fechter has engaged Mr. 
— and Mr. and Mrs. C. Matthews, for his ——- 

.———Mr. W. H. Hurlbert, in one of his Letters 
the South, observes that a certain course was adopted “ z 
men who believed with nine in ten of our American 
that the passions of the people were 
Providence for the benefit of their leaders.” This is a simple 








though painful truth, very tersel t.——————T he value of 
the pr destroyed by the foo on the — in Philadel- 
phia, is ned at a million dollars—————An American 
ge has a ey for printing p 


ian 
lane the poor w= d and sister of Willis, the 
of Burke; and an annuity of £85 to King, the 
vor of Burke's part _————— In the south and west of 
Ireland the culti flax has decreased since last _ 
da has reached a circulation of 17; 
consist of 80 shares, clnnbes 
it has been suld in advance 





of sixty cents, the Confederate Congress has voted 

for the purpose of coining coppefmoney, much alloyed, to the 
extent of $5,000,000. Mr. MP., 
the borough of has resigned his seat, for private 








The first whalebone that ever found its ip Rags and was 

from the wreck of yan 

emiel to the memory of the Rio aoamnteet, 
New South Wales, by su of the 

jeweller exhibits in the World’s Fair at 
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THE ALBION. 














rd bound across the Atlantic, to Bergen. The next 
bow probably witness a direct commercial Mine between 


the two cities. —It is stated as “ Musical Intelligence,” 
that since the United States Army has changed its Base, 
the Press has changed its Tenor.——————There are 
2300 streets in London, which, if placed in a straight 
line, would extend 3,000 miles, or twice the dist from 





acknowledge the Southern States before acknowledging the 
Kingdom of Italy. 





PAYMENT FOR PIETY. 
The unique article that follows is extracted from the “Com- 





Calais to Constantinople. Lady Mary Wortley Monta- 
gue says that the fools are three out of four in every person's 
acquaintance. A specimen of the Ceylon earthworm, 
which grows to the length of 2 or 3 feet, with a proportionate 
thickness, has been sent to the British Museum by Sir James 
Emerson Tennent.——-——The negroes working on the forti- 
fications in the vicinity of Cincinnati receive $1,50 a day. 
—In 1855, the number of known species of mammalia 
was estimated at 2,000; at the present time 3,500 are known. 
In the British Museum there are about 3,000 specimens, repre- 
senting 2,000 species. Pompeian window-glass, of which 
panes have been discovered as large as 20 by 28 inches, has 
proved, on examination, to have been cast in a manner similar 
to that now followed in making Ler a except that it was 
not rolled flat, as now, by metal cylinders, but pressed out 
with a wooden pallet, so that its thickness is not uniform. 
+__——In carrying out some works belonging to the Russian 
Consulate in Jerusalem, the ground near the Holy Sepulchre 
was excavated to a depth of 35 feet, when were found the re- 
mains of pillars and porticoes which formed part of the prin- 
cipal entrance to the Holy Sepulchre, in Constantine’s time. 
A “Benevolent War Claim Association for the North- 
west” has been formed in Chicago. Its object is to facilitate 
the collection of bounties and pensions, and the back pay of 
deceased soldiers and sailors. The inoculation of cattle 
for the cure and prevention of pleuro-pneumonia has proved 
successful in N. g Wales. In 1860, the fifteen slave- 
holding States contained, according to the new census, & popu- 
lation of 12,240,000, ot whom 8,039,000 were whites, 251,000 
free coloured, and 3,950,000 slaves. The nineteen non slave- 
holding States, and seven territories contained a population of 
19,201,546, of whom 18,936,579 were white, 237,218 were 
coloured, and 27,749 were Indians. A gold mine has 
been discovered at Calais, Maine. ——Lady Morgan’s Me- 
moirs are in the press, and will be published in October. 
Eighteen gold coins in admirable preservation, bearing the 
effigies of the Emperors Arcadius and Honorius, have been 
found in pulling down some old buildin in the 
Rue_ Sainte-Francoise, at arseilles. Post- 
age Stamp originated in London in 1840. It has stuck 
ever since, and sticks more now than ever———————The 
American publishers celebrate their annual trade sale, at Phi- 
ladelphia, on the 30th inst australian coal of the bi- 
tuminous variety, and good quality, is now extensively mined 
in N. 8. Wales, and large quantities\ of it are already shipped 
to India. The ton Traveller says that “ first and 
last the federal government has called for eleven hundred 
thousand troops, a number about as large as nearly all Europe 



































called out to suppress Napoleon, at the hunting ‘of the eagle 





in 1815.” It is rumoured that Mr. Tenn 


is pre- 
a new work for immediate publication. Public 





fountains, similar to those in England, have ie per.” 


been established in Brussels. A Spanish artist, 
Rafael Contreras, has for many years been work 
restoration of the Alhambra, by command of the 
Spain. The old East India-house in Leaden 
London, is rapidly disappearing, nothing remaining of it ex 
the , tions are being made for ring 
ground with warehouses and n 

the females outnumber the males about 877,000. 
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ms, the ghost of his mother having appe 
him 


regain them all. A 1 was standing by a win- 
dow, busily examining a hair which she had just pul ed from 
her head. “ What are you doing, my daughter,” asked her 
mother. “I'm looking for the number, mamma,” said the 
child; “the Bible says that the hairs of our head are all num- 
bered, and I want to see what the number is on this one.” 
A man has just emerged from the gum swamps of 
Mississippi, having been there two years, in entire ignorance 
that war was ng in the country. He is said to be sur- 
—~. The city of San Francisco has nobly contri- 

ted $100,000 to the Sanitary Commission. Lineal 
descendants of Martin Luther are stated to be extant in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. —Diptheria is described as the *p- 
pearance in the human subject of the epidemic disease in 
cattle, known as murrain or epizootic aptha, characterized in 
them by apthous and ulcerated mouth and sore hoofs. It is 
stated that diptheria in children has been produced by 
ay of the milk of cows, affected with murrain. 

ere is a Pear Tree in Salem, Massachusetts, 224 years old, 
which has yielded 13 bushels of fruit, this year. Artifi- 
cial ice, of pure quality, is now manufactured at Bombay, by 
machinery, at the rate of 25 tonsa day. It is sold at 40 per 
cent. below the price of the American article. The 
vernments of Austria, Bavaria, Denmark, Belgium, and Swit- 
zerland have just come to an arrangement by which natives of 
these countries are reciprocally relieved from the future 





























necessity of obtaining visas to their rts. The re- 
pairs of the Great P apace, and the day for 
sailing homewards will soon be appointed. We are glad to 


see that a scandalous attack on Capt. Paton, that appeared in 
the columns of an evening contemporary, has been fully re- 
tracted. ‘The building for the permanent Universal 
Exhibition, is in process of erection at Paris. It is situated at 
Auteuil, close to the road and railway, and just within the 
ramparts. Mr. 8S. N. Pike, lessee of the Cincinnati 
Opera House, on being told that the Confederates might make 
use of the Opera House, if they should succeed in getting into 
Cincinnati, answered, “ Let them take it. If they rent it for 
one season, it will bankrupt the Confederacy.” Byron’s 
grandson, Viscount Ockham, whose death we recorded last 
week, had previously led rather an eccentric life, being at one 
time a common sailor, and at another time working in Messrs. 
Mare’s ship-yard, at Blackwall. Mr. Joseph Bishop, an 
Englishmen accused of a conspiracy at Naples to overturn the 
—— of Italy and to bring back the rbons, has been 
pa 
ears’ imprisonment. Professor Symonds, of the Royal 
eery dewey + has, at the suggestion of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England, been appointed by the Home 
Office a special commissioner to inquire into the prevalence of 
small-pox among the sheep in North Wiltshire. He has given 
& lecture on the subject to a large audience of farmers at Salis- 
— He recommended inoculation as a preventive. An 
in Council has been issued for the seizure of all infected 
o— Mr. Roebuck (says a London paper) has gone 
to Vienna, and it is said that he has had two audiences of 
t , to whom he has ly 
moral and di 


of Selaion berets on 
% ai 
proaching complications, the Emperor of Austria will only 




















at the | given us, to wipe out from 
ueen Ny —then we have no right to ex 


cove’ 
Great Britain 
oreign | have a fresh examination. It says, “ 
ip says that the ex-King of Naples is in 1 ; 
spits, th not mol. eal wooed 
not to give up any of oo ee as he will, in a short time, 


icly tried by jury, found guilty, and sentenced to ten! R; 








ial and Financial” department of the Independent of 
Thursday last, wherein it appeared, in editorial type, under 
the heading of * Permanent Prosperity.” Had we met with it 
in a casual reprint, we should have thought it a smart but 
very irreverent quiz of certain professing and trading 
Christians. As it is, we must pronounce it a most grovelling 
and debased appeal to the money-getting propensity of the 
day. 

The great King and Ruler of nations is evidently preparing 
us, as a trading, commercial people, for unexampled prosperity. 
It we are now faithful to liberty anc moral principle, all, in the 
future, will be well with us. When this heaven-defying re- 
bellion has been crushed—and soon it shall be, for the people, 
in the name of God and humanity, have willed it; when the 
| smoke of battle shall be blown away—and the celestial winds 
|are now stirring; when our army and our a oe give 
| back to us that noble patriot host who, before , angels, 
and men, have sworn to sacrifice their very existence, if neces- 
sary, to secure our salvyation—and we soon shall see that 
blessed band “ heme again ;” when peace shall indeed be re- 
stored—and already there is light in the Eastern horizon ;— 
then shall dawn a new era of prosperity, such as no nation on 
earth has ever witnessed before ! 

For what purpose have we in store, in idleness, hundreds of 
millions of the precious metals? For what are our hundreds 
of thousands of young men now being trained by every spe- 
cies of hardships and self-endurance? For what ultimate end 
are our people, North, East, and West, now resting from their 
ordinary peaceful labours, and pressing into the camp and 
| battle-field? For what is this t nation of thirty millions 
of people showing to the world that it has the materiel to 
launch an army into the face of any foe, four times as great as 
all the powers of Christendom could ever array against us? 
For what has the country providentially gone into commercial 
liquidation, and balanced the books with all Europe? For 
what purpose is the tide now turning, leaving us more inde- 
pendent of other nations than ever before? For what is all 
oem page intervention among the commercial aristocracy 


For what has the President's proclamation been issued 

“| (“ God Bless AbraLam Lincoln !”) but to give us a new birth 

joes a foundation of adamant upon which to build a glorious 
ture? 

Is it not plain that we have only now to do our duty to se- 
cure an inheritance of riches from the hand of God, which, by 
its —s abundance, shall astonish the world? The only 
price of such a future is fidelity—firm, unflinching fidelity—in 
this hour of trial. Destruction is sure if we take any other 

b. If we py upon liberty—liberty toevery man made 
n God's image—then in our wickedness we “shall not pros- 
If we fail to exercise this triple 


wer, the combined 
military, political, and moral stren, 


which Providence has 
existence “ the sum of all villainies” 
pect to the favour of either 
God or man. We have hope. The light of heaven is now 
shining, and God shall give us the power to achieve a victory 
founded on eternal equity. 

oo etek Ce rently whieh now should 


re do ye trans- 
“If thou wilt not 


, ete., cursed shall ye be, etc. ; 
thou shalt npt prosper,” etc. 
“ Thou shalt prosper if thou takest heed to the statutes of the 
Lord,” ete. 


“ He that covereth his sins shall not prosper,” etc. 

The foregoing are only a few extracts from the Good Book 
— to. an ae cue: 3 ag examination, daily, and 

ould now be t every human being, especially of 
every business man, of every nation, tribe, and people, in all 
lands, the world over. 

With uncounted treasures of gold now stored away read 
for active business circulation as soon as the war is over, wi 
an area of country more extensive and more productive than 
any other, with a Le pr ames trained to and activity, 
with a tariff which will develop into new life every manufac- 
turing interest, with a Government—a Christian Government 
— more popular with the people than any other, with practical 
liberty given to all—with all these, we shall be pre for a 
career more brilliant and prosperous than ever re wit- 
nessed on earth. Amen and amen. 


—_——__~> 


bituary. 


Tue Arcnsisnor or Ca y.—The Archbishop of 


,” ete., “ ye shall not 





NTERBUR 
go- ye en on the 6th, at Addington Park, Surrey.— 


Jate Archbishop was born in 1780, at Kenilworth, in War- 
wickshire, being the elder of the two sons of the Rev. Robert 
Sumner, vicar of that ish. He was sent to Eton Golem, 
and, as one of the successful scholars of that foundatjon, he, 
at the close of his probationary career, removed to King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. In 1800 he was Browne’s Medalist, and 
Hulsean Prizeman in 1802. He took his degree of B. A. the 
same year, being then a Fellow of his College, and was soon 
afterwards appointed one of the assistant masters of Eton 
College. In 1805 he was admitted to priest’s orders. In 1817 
he was elected Fellow of Eton College, and in the following 
year appointed rector of Maple Durham, Oxfordshire; he 
was, in 1819, chosen a of Durham. In 1828, the 
See of Chester becoming vacant by the translation of the late 
> ay are ric of — Mr. Sumner was 
selec’ e e ington to the vacancy. At 
that period, and, indeed, during nearly the whole of the twea- 
ty years that Dr. Sumner was bishop of that diocese, he was 
the hardest worked prelate in the kingdom, the vast and popu- 
lous district under his control demanding his constant atten- 
tion. By the death of Dr. Howley, in February, 1848, the 
archbishopric of Canterbury became vacant, and Lord John 
— appointed Dr. Sumner to that exalted position in the 
urch. 


The Express in announcing the Primate’s death says :— 
Ppa 3 his protracted public life he rarely spoke in the House 
of Lords on subjects not relating to the Church. Soon after 
his elevation to the bench of bishops, he was called upon to 
concede his vote on Catholic Emancipation, an act which ren- 
dered him for the time most unpopular, among the clergy of 
his diocess. Latterly, he strongly opposed the admission of 
Jews into Parliament, and in the Divorce Bill strenuously ob- 
jected to the proposed clause allowing the of the 

parties. He was also a staunch t of the revision 
of the Liturgy, and against the tation of the active 
a liberal 


it 
powers of convocation. The late Primate had beer 





the best known of his books were ‘ Sermons on the Christian 
Faith and Character,’ ‘ Apostolic Preaching considered in an 
Examination of St. Paul's E istles,’ ‘ Treatise on the Records 
of the Creation, and on the Moral Attributes of the Creator, 
and ‘ Evidences of Christianity derived from its Nature and 
Reception.’” 

The venerable Primate was brother of the Bishop of Win- 
chester. He married, in 1803, Miss Robertson, daughter of 
Capt. G. Robertson, R.N.; she died in 1829. His Grace was 
made a Privy Councillor on his elevation to the archiepisco- 
pate in 1848. He was an official trustee of the British Mu- 
seum, a governor of the Charter House, visitor of All Souls’ 
and Merton Colleges, Oxford; visitor of Eton College and of 
Harrow School; of King’s College, London; and Dulwich 
Mera ; Visitor and elector of St. Augustine’s Coliege, Canter- 

ury, &c. 


Tue Eart or Harrroton.—The Earl of Harrington, 
C.B., died on the 7th inst., at his house in Kensington Palace 
gardens, aged 78. He married in 1831, Elizabeth, only child 
and heir of Mr. W. Green, of Trelawney, ve ag dh whom 
he leaves issue two daughters and ason—namely, Lady Anna 
Caroline, married to Mr. E. 8. Chandos Pole ; Lady Geraldine, 
unmarried; and Viscount Petersham, who this month com- 
pletes his seventeenth year. The late peer was for nearly 
thirty years in the army, which he entered in 1799. He served 
in South America, in 1807, and was present at the attack on 
Buenos Ayres; served also in the Mahratta war of 1817 and 
1818, and took part in the battle of Maheidpore and the storm- 
ing of Talnier. ‘ 

At Taymount, very por, aged 51, the Hon. David Murray, 
brother of the Earl of Mansfield.—At Bedford, the Rev. Dr. Brere- 
ton, D.C.L., F.3.A., F.G.S., formerly Fellow of New Coll., Oxford, 
vicar of Grayne, Kent, and for more than 44 years Head Master of 
the Grammar School, Bedford. He was a very active Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries and the Royal Geographical Society.— 
At Hastings, the Lady Gertrude E. Amherst, daughter of Earl 
Amherst, aged 20.—At Paris, the Dowager Baroness de Dion.—At 
0 e, Vaucluse, Count de Gasparin, formerly Minister of the 
I terfor under Louis Philippe, father of the distinguished author, 
of the same name.—At Clifton, Major Andrews, late of H. M. 45th 
Regt.—In London, Lieut. W. M. Swinton, invalided from H. M. 8. 
Narcissus on the Cape station.—The Duc de Montmorency has just 
died at the age of 72. He was son of Anne de Montmorency, peer 
of France, and was born at Soleure, in Switzerland, where his 
parents had taken refuge during the Revolution. He entered the 
army in 1837, and became orderly officer and afterwards Chamber- 
lain to the Emperor Napoleon I. On the return of the Bourbons 
the old traditions of his npr baw: him to rally to their service, 
in which he held the rank of Lieut.-Col. 


Appointments. 


A. Graham Dunlop, Req: now First British Vice-Consul at Con- 
stantinople, to be H. M. Consul in the island of Crete. 








Army. 

The Commander-in-Chief has come to the determination 
that no application from any officer to retire from the Service 
by the of his commission will, under any circumstances, 
be entertained, unless the application be accompanied by 4 
military medical certificate of the state of the officer’s health, 
Under the new rule an officer will be bound to show that 
when he makes up his mind to retire he is not labouring un- 
der any disease likely to cause death within a short time.— 
The Army and Navy Gazette states that Lieut. Blundell, of 
Liverpool, who is at present in Canada with his battalion of 
the Rifle Brigade, has just communicated to his agent in Liver- 
pool his intention of placing at the dis of the Liverpool 
committee 5000 tons Of coal for the relief ofyghe Lancashire 
distress.——It is rumoured that the 36th ment, now in 
Dublin, will in the course of a few months proceed to Ceylon, 
replacing the 50th, to be moved to the Cape.——Lt. Saunder- 
son, 11th Hussars, is appointed extra A. D.C. to Sir George 
Brown, commanding the forces in Ireland.——There is talk of 
a new helmet, the invention of Lt. Medhurst, 48rd regt., 
gasely adopted in the army serving in tropical climates. It 

of felted wool, light and durable, and is intended for India. 
According to the inventor and patentee, it is impervious to 
heat and rain.——There has been a Volunteer Rifle Match at 
Truro, N.S. At the recent one in Prince Edward Island, 
New Brunswick won the Island Cup, and now the Islanders 
have made up for their loss upon that occasion by carrying off 
the Nova Scotia Cup. The contest for the N. B. Cup will 
take place at Fredericton, on the 8th Oct.——Large reductions 
in the labouring force ere at Woolwich Arsenal are in 
contemplation.—— Major-Gen. Rumley has resumed his post 


of I r-General of Infantry on his return from Canada. 
Capt Ellison, 47th Regt., is his A.D.C. 


Navy. 

SounDines IN THE ATLANTIC.—The surveying-vessel Por- 
cupine,a paddle-wheel steamer, has been employed by the 
Admiralty to explore the bottom of the ocean 200 miles west 
of the Irish coast, where it is conjectured the Atlantic telegraph 
cable was broken. It appears there is a submarine cliff there, 
and the depth falls from 550 to to 1,750 fathoms. The plan 
now in contemplation is to lay a cable, not directly across to 
America, but to Iceland, and thence to Greenland. With this 
view, soundings have been taken along the ridge of the Rock- 
all Bank, (the new and prolific fishing station) where the 
depth ranges from 90 to 160 fathoms, at a distance of 500 miles 
west of Donegal Bay. 


The Royal Oak, iron-cased steam frigate, has been launched 
at Chatham.——The total number of vessels comprising the 
steam reserve squadron in the Medway is 52, mounting 1,454 
guns, an aggregate of 15,570-horse power.——A s' 
change to Improve the rations of seamen, while in home 
ports, is now on its trial at Port th. It is proposed to 
substitute loaf bread, or “ soft tack,” as seamen term it, for the 
biscuit now in use.——The Salamander, 6, is to be brought for- 
ward for commission at Chatham or Sheerness. —Rear-Adml. 
Symonds, C.B., son of the late Surveyor of the Navy, is to suc- 
ceed Sir T. Pasley as Adml.-Supt. of Devonport k-Yard. 
——Capt. Crauford, who recently commanded the Archer on 
the coast of Africa station, has been app. to the Madagascar at 
Rio de Janeiro, v. R. D. White, whose term of service has ex- 
pired.—Capt. Allen Young (not R.N., but well known in 
connection with Arctic explorations) is to serve under Capt. 
Sherard Osborne in the Imperial Chinese employ; also Lt 
A. Salwey.——Retired C: . Rawstorne, who was promoted 
for distinguished services in May, 1855, has just been appointed 

-master at Fleetwood, over a host of applicants. 


AppornTMENTS.—Surgeon : J. Crogan to Curlew ; W. J. Hamil- 
ton, addL, to Severn.—Paymasters: G. W. Pickthorn to Royal 
Adelaide ; J. Lewis to Resistance.—Chaplain: Rev. C. Chapman to 
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New Publications. 


Washington Irving was one of those fortunate authors whose 
lot it is to win the heart as well as the head, to be loved as 
well as admired by readers everywhere, and thus to wear, 
while yet alive, that wreath of laurel which is commonly long 
withheld, to be dropped at last only on a gravestone. His 
life was long, distinguished, peaceful, pure, blessed with such 
happiness as man may hope for, fruitful of rich results, and 
crowned with honourable fame. Nor has the verdict of his 
contemporaries been reversed in this generation. It is true 
that the world does not esteem him as a great creative artist 
in literature ; and it is also true that intolerant criticism some- 
times denotes him—as Hazlitt did—“a mere filagree man:” 
but neither the caprice of fashion, nor the mutability of taste, 
nor the exacting mood of censure, can deny to his writings the 
merits of rich humour, gentle sentiment, good thought, quaint 
fancy, fascinating narrative power, and pure and picturesque 
style—qualities which go far to adorn Jiterature, and on which 
the reputation of an author may rest securely. At any rate, 
the affectionate admiration inspired, during his lifetime, by 
these qualities in the nature and the works of Washington 
Irving, is in no wise diminished now that he takes his rest 
where 

Shadows of the silver birch 
Sweep the green that folds his grave. 

It is natural that whatever relates to a favourite author should 
be welcomed with delight and read with avidity. There is a 
charm even in the commonplaces of admirable persons. We 
like to justify our ideals by the test of fact. We like to know 
of our heroes even the trivial—their dress, manners, habits, 
conversation, their haunts, their friends, their likes and 
dislikes, and all the thousand little nothings of their every- 
day life. It is not always safe, indeed, to tamper with 
biography, to unveil the statue and walk in the familiar 
presence; yet perhaps the ideals, that can be destroyed 
thus, ought thus to be destroyed. Nor is it surprising 
that the nil admirari school has been increased by the perusal 
of biography; but when the test is well and thoroughly 
borne—as it is, for example, in the Life and Letters of Wash- 
ington Irving—we have good right to be pleased with its re- 
sult. Accordingly it is a pleasure to say that, amisble and ad- 
mirable as he appears in his writings, the American humourist 
appears to even better advantage in this record of his life. 

The first volume of this work, published last April, was no- 
ticed in the Aion, at some length and with hearty commenda- 
tion. The second volume—which has just reached us, from 
the publishing house of Mr. G. P. Putnam, of this city—is re- 
markable for the same editorial taste and delicacy whereby, in 
the former, pleasant relics were presented in a pleasant setting. 
This record commences with the Year 1820, and closes with the 
year 1832. At its opening, Irving, then thirty years of age, is 
living in Paris: at its close, he isin New York. Meanwhile 
we trace his wanderings through Germany, France, and Spain, 
finding him now at work and now idle, now sick and now 
convalescent, now in the full tide of fashionable life, and now 
quiet in rural lodgings or scholarly retreats. Sometimes he is 
seen for a while in England, living familiarly with men whose 
names are honoured in the history of our literature, and 
who, like himself, are now no more. Everywhere his 
life is genial, harmonious, attractive, full of the graces 
of the gentleman, and surrounded with associations of 
culture, and images of beauty. For the most part, his let- 
ters and diaries are made to tell the story of twelve years of | 
his literary and social life ; and certainly the story which they | 

tell is very interesting, and well told. They abound in quiet | 
wit, picturesque description, and lively anecdote, and convey 
a distinct and most agreeable impression of the time and the 
man. We reiterate our former commendation of the spirit and 
tact with which Mr. Pierre M. Irving has executed his im- 
portant duty, and wait with eager anticipation for the third 
volume, in which the memoir will be completed. At present 
we have space for but a brief extract, and that is submitted 
only asa tempting morsel which may lead the reader to re- 
fresh himself with the entire book : 

TO THOMAS MOORE. 
Bricaton, August 14, 1824. 
My boat is on the shore 
And my bark is on the sea; 

I forget how the song ends, but here I am at Brighton just on 
the point of embarking for France. I have dragged myself 
out of London as a horse drags himself out of the slough or a 
fly out ofa honey pot, almost leaving a limb behind him at every 
tug. Not that I have been immersed in pleasure and sur- 
rounded by sweets, but rather up to the ears in ink and ha- 
rassed by printers’ devils. 

I never have had such fagging in altering, adding, and cor- 
Tecting; and I have been detained beyond all patience by the 
delays of the press. Yesterday I absolutely broke away with- 
out waiting for the last sheets. They are to be sent me 
here by mail to be corrected this morning, or else they must 
take their chance. From the time I first started pen in 
— on this work, it has been nothing but hard driving with 

Ihave not been able to get to Tunbridge to see the Done- 
gals, which I really and greatly regret. fndeed I have seen 
nobody except a friend or two, who had the kindness to hunt 
me out. Among these was Mr. Story, and I ate a dinner there 
that it took me a week to di , ha been obliged to 
swallow so much hard-favo nonsense 

whose name, thank God, I forget, but who main 
Byron was not a man of courage, and therefore his was 
not readable. I was really afraid he would bring Johz Story 
to the same way of : 

I went a few ce to see Kenney’s new piece, 
the Aleaid. It went off lamely, and the Alcaid is rather a 

bore, and comes ee oe so. Poor Ken- 
ney came to my room next evening, and I could not have be- 


I swear to you I thought at first it was a flimsy suit of clothes 
had left some bedside and walked into my room without 
waiting for the owner to get up; or (that jt was one of those 
frames on which clothiers stretch coats at their shop doors; 
until I perceived athin face sticking edgeways out of the col- 
lar of the coat like the axe in a bundle of fasces. He was so 
thin, and pale, and nervous, and exhausted—he made a dozen 
difficulties in getting over a spot in the carpet, and never 
would have accomplished it if he had not lifted himself over 
by the points of his shirt collar. 

saw Rogers just as I was leaving town. He told me | 
rs had seen you, and that the christening was soon to take | 
place. 

I had not time to ask Rogers any particulars about yO, | 
and indeed he is not exactly the man from whom I would ask | 
news about my friends. I dined tte-d-téte with him some time 
since, and he served up his friends as he served up his fish, 
with a squeeze of lemon over each. It was very piquant, but 
it rather set my teeth on edge. 

I hope you are working at Lord Byron’s life. Sheridan's 
can keep without \disadvantage, but now is the time to work 
at Lord B. so as to bring it out before the interest shall have 
died away, or that others shall have usurped the public mind 
with respect to him. 

I met Mrs. Brannegan one evening at the opera, and on| 
parting inquired her address. I was too busy to call for | 
a A or two, and made my call the very day she had de- 
parted. 

Farewell, my dear Moore. Let me hear from you, jf but a 
line; particularly if my work pleases Ph but don’t say a 
word against it. I am easily put out of humour with what I 
do. Give as much love to Mrs. Moore as it is respectable in a 
husband to countenance, and tell her I have ordered a copy of 
my work to be sent to her. Yours ever, 

Wasnineton Irvine. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A System of + ~ By P. McGregor.............. 
.-— of the Commissioners of Patents for the 
car 2068. Agriculture..............ccpecscecs U. S.A. 
Marguerite, or Two Loves. By Madame Emile De 
Girardin. Translated from the French by J. L. 


5s eb astb cue bvewendesnpedecocsbwesscteven Appleton & Co. 
Fremont and McClellan. Their Political and Mili- 


tary Careers Reviewed. By Van Buren Denslow. Yonkers Clarion. 
——— - <> — 
TROLLOPE ON COPYRIGHT. 

Mr. Anthony Trollope has written a long letter, on the sub- 
ject of International Copyright, addressed to Mr. William 
(James?) Russell Lowell, of Cambridge, Mass. ; and it appears 
at length in a London newspaper of the 6th inst., being dated 
on the 2nd, at Waltham Cross.. There is nothing particularly 
new in the statement of individual grievance, or in the general 
plea adduced ; but it is well to keep the matter before the pub- 
lic, and we therefore copy the epistle entire. Thus it runs: 


My dear Mr. Lowell,—I do not know that the present mo- 
mentis very opportune for the discussion on your side of the 
water of such questions as that of International Copyright. 
You have your hands rather fulPof other matters, and ma 
robably lack time just now to attend to the niceties of civi- 
ization. But the subject is one of great importance to your 
countrymen, and, as nobody is more fully aware than yourself, 
is so esteemed ¥ myself, if I did not moot 
the matter now, I should probably never do so. I will, there- 
fore, in the teeth of the war, endeavour to enlist your atten- 
tion and your sympathy on the subject. 
To you and me, and to men who, like us, earn our bread by 
writing, the question is, of course, one of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, or of dollars and cents; although there are those who 


affect to think that an author should di d such matters, 
and that he should work for fame alone. For myself, I pro- 
fess that I regard my profession as I see other men regard 


theirs: I wish to earn by it what I may honestly earn —so do- 
ing my work that I may give fair‘and full measure for what 
remuneration I may oy As > you, may I not 7 
that you also regard the lit abourer as worthy of hi 
hire? I say so much at ence, teonate I wish you ~f under- 
stand that I am pleading here for the honest payment for goods 
supplied by me to your countrymen; but | am pleading also 
for the honest payment for supplied by you to my coun- 
trymen. And in putting forward those pleas, I think I can 
show that such honesty on both sides will tend to the general 
advancement of literature for the two countries, and will in- 
jure none; or, at any rate, none whose interests are worthy of 
our care. bogie by th 7 wal tap 

I must m ment the story of personal injus- 
tice done to mysat. Had I not suff le imagined that I 
had suffered, such injustice, I should not now trouble you with 
this letter. But I can assure you that in placing myself in my 

t position, I have — more of the general justice of 
the question than of my own interests, and have been actuated 
in what I have done by an endeavour to prove, either that an 
English author may deal on fair and secure terms with an 
American publisher, or else that there exists good ground for 
international interference in the matter. 

For some past, the Messrs. Harper, of New York, 
have und en the speculation of reprinting my books. This 
they did without any reference to me; but they paid some 
small sum on, as I think, each work to my English publishers, 
—with which payment I, however, had then no concern. Nor 
had I any ground of complaint, seeing that I had sold all my 
immediate rights in those books to the publishers in London. 
In 1859 I was in New York; and I then offered to the Messrs. 
Harper the early sheets of a book I was writing on the West 
Indies. This they declined, saying the subject did not suit 
them. But they rwards applied to my publisher in London 
as to that work, and paid them again a small sum for the pri- 
vilege of reprinting. I had then parted with my immediate 
rights in the book, and perhaps had no ground for complain- 
ing that the Messrs. Harper had changed their mind. Soon 
afterwards I became engaged on a periodical novel called 
“ Orley Farm,” which is now being republished in Harper's 
Magazine. Having resolved to keep the privilege of the foreign 
market as regards this work in my own hands, I essa: to 
deal with Messrs. Hi 's agent in London ; but when I came 
to mention my price, 1 was told that if I did not accede to 
Messrs. nee price, the Messrs. Harper could and would 
publish it without any terms. Thereupon I again made over 
m: vilege to my London publishers, that I was 
tolled, and that I if in Londun had no le of fighting 
the battle further. My publishers took Messrs. Harper's price 

we are dividing the proceeds. That the first tim: 








lieved that one night could have ruined a man so completely. 





and was 
that Mesers. Harper's republication of my works has produced 
for me a dollar. T was not contented with the bangain, I will 








confess ; but I was specially discontented with the manner of 
the bargain. I was compelled to sell my wares to one man, 
and he had the power of naming his own price! I had it in 
contemplation, however, to visit the States again, and I still 
— to adjust these little matters of commerce to my satis- 
act.on. 

In the autumn of last year I did go to the States, and, among 
many other great pleasures, had that of making your acquaint- 
ance. I also renewed that which I before had made ‘with Mr. 
Fletcher Harper. I called on him in New York, and ex- 
plained to him, with what courtesy [ could use, that I did not 
quite like his mode of republishing my books. He was civil 
enough to assure me that the transactions had been gratifying 
to him. I then asked him whether in the event ot my making 
an engagement with any other American publisher as to the 
reprinting of a work of mine, he would take reprisal by re- 

rinting it also. I did not mention any special work, or al- 
ude to my intention of writing about your country. He was 
again very civil, and told me that much as he should regret 
my doing so, he would not reprint any book under such cir- 
cumstances. 
You no doubt know the name of Mr. Lippincott, publisher 
and bookseller of Philadelphia. After my interview with Mr. 
Harper, I came to terms with him as to the republication of 
my then projected volumes on North America, and in com- 
pliance with those terms I supplied him with the early sheets 
of the work. Mr. Lippincott has printed and published it; but 
the Messrs. Harper had out an edition, unauthorized by writer 
or pubtisher in England, four days before Mr. Lippincott had 
published his edition. This they are selling at a price—60 
cents, or 2s. 6d.—which must, I believe, entail a loss upon 
themselves, Eh gy in amountin accordance with the mag- 
nitude of their sale. Either this, or else, by great commercial 
economy, they a be able to produce the article for the 
amount charged. I think I may say that any profit to them 
is out of the question. 

May I not fairly call this literary piracy? It is piracy in the 
spirit, though it may not be so by law. No doubt, American 
publishers have legally the power of republishing all foreign 
works of literature, and need ask the leave of no one. But 
they have found it better to deal with the English authors. 
The Messrs. Harper have repeatedly assured the American 
— of the fact that they buy their English works from the 

nglish writers. But in this special case their animus is 
shown by the manner in which the thing was done. I have 
not learnt how the firm in New York was able to have out an 
edition, they having no copy supplied to them, before the firm 
in Philadelphia, to whom the early sheets were sent. As far 
as I can ascertain, the edition of the Messrs. Harper was out 
within three days of the arrival of the earliest steamer which 
could have brought them a copy of the English book. They 
undoubtedly have been very smart ; but I think you will agree 
with me that such smartness is not creditable to their trade or 
their country. 

The question, however, between me and the Messrs. Harper 
is not worth to you, or to the public of either country, the 

per on which this is written. I have told the story because 
Pieould not otherwise illustrate the grievance under which au- 
thors lie in our two countries. It is nut that tricks such as 
these are often played, but that the possibility of such tricks 
takes away all security both from the author and from the 
publisher. In the above case there was a determination on 
my part to escape from the trammels of the Messrs. Harper, 
and a determination on their part, better based, that I should 
not escape. There was also on their part a determination that 
their brothers in the trade should be taught that they were not 
to be touched with impunity. It is against the exercise of 
such power that I make my protest. 

Between no other nations can a copyright law be of the im- 

that it is to you and us, because no other two 


readin le 8) the same language. A small class o 
in Poaben pond lish books, ands sesall class only in Ene. 
land read French books. But almost every man and woman 


in the Northern States reads our authors; and your authors 
are known at any rate as well in our country as they aré in 
your own; and this interchange of literature has increased 
twenty-fold in the last twenty years, and may increase 
twenty-fold in the nexttwenty. You y If have th d 
of British customers ; and having indeed been blessed with a 
special British editor of your own, may probably have expe- 
rienced no individual hardship; but you will not on that ac- 
count be less alive to the interests of your profession. A friend 
and countryman of yours, whose name with us is a household 
word, but which I cannot mention, as I have not his permis- 
sion, told me that the pecuniary results of the republication of 
his works in England was to him very slight. He made no 
complaint, but seemed to regard the fact as the natural conse- 
quence of there being no law of international copyright. Had 
he possessed the privilege which such a law would have given 
him, that alone would have afforded him a large income. 
For aught I know, he may be as affluent as he desires; but 
there are but few of us who do not like to get the price of our 
wares. But perhaps the publishers are worse off in this mat- 
ter than are even the authors. The republication of new a 
lish works is as important a branch of an American pu 
lisher’s work as the publication of national literature. But at 
resent he has no protection in this business. The firm which 
is most unscrupulous and most powerful in its commercial 
operations has advantages over others against which they 
cannot contend. Mr. Lippincott—who is, however, in a large 
way of business, and probably will not mind it—must have 
burnt his fingers by daring to publish my volumes. Various 
American publishers have assured me that they desired noth- 
ing so much as an international ight with England, in 
oO that they might undertake British works with some se- 
“You are Mr. Harper’s property,” has been said to 
me, “and we don’t dare to touch you.” It was in vain that I 
declared that I had not made myself over to Messrs. Harper. 
“ He has put his hand upon you,” I was told, “ and we cannot 
interfere.” I should have but little doubt of obtaining an in- 
en leh acanktaads could be carried by the 





votes of the ers and booksellers in the States. 
It has sometines been argued that an international copy- 
right would do a material injury, as it would raise the of 


English books in the States. 1 will not now do more no- 
tice the fact, that such an argument throws over all idea of 
honesty, and that it might as well be used against domestic 
copyright law in either of the — countries 5 — I 1 dis- 

assertion. An internati cop t law wi not 
— i ish books in pf re or of Ameri- 








ee as a ae 





that if you and your brethren in Boston would put your 
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* Then why is there not an international copyright law? I 
think you will admit that the difficulty is on your side of the 
water, and that such a law would be sanctioned here without 
doubt or dissent. I have heard no literary man in the States 
defend the present state of the question, though I have dis- 
cussed it with many. The answer to me has been that such 
a law would not be popular. Should it not be the work of 
such men as you to make it popular? For myself, I believe 








shoulders to the wheel, the thing would be done. 
Yours very sincerely, AnTHony TROLLOPE. 


ae 
GOSSIP ABOUT OUR FUTURE QUEEN. 


There is a good deal of the romance of Royalty in the family 
of the future Queen of England. Her uncle, ‘Duke Charles, 
the head of the house of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Glicksburg, is married to the divorced wife of the King of 
Denmark, and there is believed to be a love-tale at the bottom | 
of the affair wondertul enough to fil] a three-volume novel. 
Certain it is that King Frederick VII. was divorced from 
bea Wilhelmina, his first consort, in September, 1837, and 
that, but eight months after, on the 19th May, 1838, the royal 
lady was re-united in the bonds of matrimony to Duke Charles, 
her junior by six years. The name of the eldest aunt of 


Princess Alexandra, Princess Mary, is connected with another 


romance, which ended in a morganatic marriage with a Colonel 
Lasperg, at whose death, in 1843, she gave her hand in fresh 
morganatic alliance to a Count of Hohenthal. The next aunt, 
Princess Frederica, an exceedingly handsome and accomplished 
lady, married in early life the reigning Duke of Anhalt-Bern- 
burg, who not long after became mentally affected, so as to be 
incapacitated for government. The decrease of happiness, 
however, brought with it an increase of power to the Princess 
Frederica, who is now styled Duchggs-co-Regent of Anhalt- 
Bernburg. The history of another aunt, the youngest, of 
Princess Alexandra, is more striking still. Princess Louise of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glicksburg, born in 1820, was 
cougted, some twenty years ago, one of the most beauteous of 
royal ladies in Germany, and, as such, was naturally surrounded 
by a host of high-born admirers. The wooing, however, was 
unsuccessful in every instance, and, one after the other, the 
Herzoge, Fiirsten, and Grafen had to retire from the matri- 
monial field, hopeless of the hand of the fair Princess. The 
romance ended Princess Louise heyy | a nun, entering 
the little convent of Itzehoe, in Holstein, to the dignity of ab- 
bess of which she was elected in A , 1860. 

On the maternal side, Princess Alexandra is closely related 
to our own Royal Family, the Duchess of roe nee | ge her 
grandfather's sister. This grandfather, Landgraf Wilhelm, is 
presumptive heir of the ill-governed electorate of Hesse-Cassel, 
either in his own person or that of his son, Prince Frederic. 
The Landgraf, now seventy-five years old, is possessed of con- 
siderable private property in various parts of Germany, and it 

said that the marriage of the Prince of Wales with his grand- 
a ter will take place at one of his country seats, the beau- 
titul chateau of seg opens near Frankfort, on the left bank 
of the Main. ‘That this will be the case is highly probable, in- 
asmuch as phn oe heir-apparent can scarcely go to Copen- 
hagen, to be ved as the guest of the royal Goantees Dan. 
ner, whilom Miss Rasmussen, of Hanover ; wor to the court of 
Hesse-Cassel, presided over by another morganatic lady, for- 
merly the wife of a non-commissioned officer in the service of 
Prussia ; nor even to a place in Schleswig-Holstein, since the 
ducal family, as well as the inhabitants of that br tray are 
naturally not on good terms with Princess Alexandra's father, 
who is looked upon as a ren from the political creed of 
his ancestors. It cannot be denied that there is a manifest 

ity of high family-relations for the future Queen of Eng- 
fand ; it this will scarcely be deemed a misfortune here wi 
ugy and there may even be not a few sincerely loyal subjects 
of her Majesty who will hold it a notable advantage. A 

ter, however, lies in the fact that Princess Alexandra is 
Ceoee to be not only a very amiable and accomplished youn 
lady, but, what is more, a most dutiful and affectionate child, 
beloved by her parents, brothers, and sisters, and admired by 
all her friends. There is scarcely more to be wished for in the 
proposed bride of Prince Albert Edward, except the one addi- 
tivual point, happily guaranteed by the able editor of the 


Indépendance, of the future Queen of England being “ une jolie 
et {ute graciouse rsonne.” It seems good luck enough, even 
for a Prince of Wales.— English paper. 


sal ete 
IS KING COTTON TOTTERING ? 


Although the various items, throwr together in the article 
below, are by this time widely known all over this continent, 
we think it right to give place to so important a record. 


It will be remembered that, two or three weeks back, a le- | 
firm in London, Messrs. Phillip and Son, wrote to the 
don Times to say that a client of theirs had discovered a 

substitute for cotton, and that he was. willing to confer with 
any duly authorised person or number of persons on the sub- 
ect. In consequence of this invitation, our townsman, Mr. J. 

. Wrigley, who has long been at the head of one of the first 
cotton houses in Liverpool, wrote to the inventor, or presumed 
inventor, and the result was a correspondence which Mr. 
Wrigley has published. The gentleman, a man of business in 
the city of London, who believes he has discovered a substi- 
tute for cotton, a to have met Mr. Wrigley’s advances 
and inquiries in the most frank and ingenuous spirit, and he 
proposes certain conditions which will be found elsewhere, 
the most important of which is, that a committee be formed 
who shall guarantee him a certain sum of money to be agreed 
upon, ne the article, whatever it may be, to realise the 
expectations held out. Mr. Wrigley declares that he has seen 
several “ small specimens” of the material, and that it pos- 
sesses the necessary colour, length, and fineness, but he is un- 
able to state whether an equally essential element—strength— 
is present. This important point has yet to be solved, but it 
is clear that a very near approach has been made towards the 
realisatien of the want. 

“It never rains but it pours.” The public had hardly re- 
covered from the surprise which this announcement createtl, 
when Mr. David Chadwick, Secre’ to the Cotton Suppl 
Association of Manchester, presented himself in Live . 
with another specimen substitute, and this new fibre—for Mr. 
Chadwick and his princi a foreigner, know nothing of 
Messrs. Phillip or their client—can be had, it is declared, in 
unlimited quantities—can be worked alone, or be mixed with 
wool, flax, silk, cotton, or alpaca—can take all dye colours, in- 
cluding those of the most delicate shade—and the inventor is 
willing to disclose his secret on fair and reasonable conditions 

another quarter we learn that a gentleman residing at 


Ma) near Asbbourn, has patented a material w is 
produced at 
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tion are said to be—Russian hemp, Rhine hemp, Rhea bark 
fibre, jute, China grass, and flax and tow. Several hundred 
weights have been spun by cotton machinery, both alone and 
mixed with cotton, and the experiment, has been found to 
answer perfectly. The yarn shows smoothness and tenacity. 
Whiteness And strength are also shown in the first stage of 
preparation. But the City Article of the Times of yesterda 
contains the most circumstantial and reliable account of all 
the proposed substitutes for cotton that we have seen, and it is 
so important that we insert the entire paragraph :— 
“ Excitement continues to increase in the market for the various 
products to which attention has been turned owing to the scarcity 
@ cotton, and flax, hemp, and jute have all experienced a further 
advance to day. In jute the improvement has recently been extra- 
ordinary, the present quotation showing a rise of about eeu ton, 
or more than 25 per cent. upon that current a week back. The 
movement appears to have been greatly accelerated to day by a 
statement that Messrs. Thomson and Co., of Sleafield Works, 
Dundee, have introduced a method for its treatment which will 
enable it to be spun on cotton machinery, and in fact to fulfil in a 
great degree the purposes of that staple. The firm, it is said, have 
taken out a provisional patent for the treatment of all vegetable 
fibres, with a view to their manufacture into textile fabrics, but 
their attention has been more particularly directed to jute, with 
the object of meeting the present crisis. Samples of the prepara- 
tion have been lodged by them with Messrs. Robinson and Fle- 
ming, 21 Austinfriars, for the inspection of persons competent to 
udge of it, and the value of the system will, therefore, most pro- 
ably be soon tested. The rapidity with which the preparation 
can be effected is stated to be very great—the entire process re- 
quiring only a few hours, and the material produced is also such 
as will be applicable for admixture with wool and silk. Mean- 
while, however, some experienced persons are digposed to doubt 
if it will not be found too brittle. At the same time there are a 
number of other people putting forth suggestions and claims, and 
a certain kind of Italian grass is spoken of as a desirable product. 
Should jute, however, prove really available to the extent antici- 
pated by Messrs. Thomson, it will be likely to take the lead of all 
other articles, owing to the great abundance in which it can be 
obtained. . About 10 or 15 years ago it was scarcely known as an 
article of commerce, but the vv now annually exported from 
India is thought to be about 70,000 or 80,000 tons. It comes prin- 
cipally from the eastern parts of Bengal and is very easy to culti- 
vate. The first purpose to which it was applied on a large scale 
was the manufacture of gunny , and subsequently it has been 
introduced for the manufacture of carpets, which have been used 
in considerable quantities in America. A year would be required 
before a new crop could be supplied, but it could then be fur- 
nished to meet any possible demand.” 
It is evident from all these statements that the time is not 
distant when much of the distress which now exists in the 
manufacturing districts will be arrested by the production of 
a material that will once more set in motion the machinery 
which has been too long idle. Some of the inventors may, as 
regards cheapness and durability, even improve on the cotton, 
the loss of which has been so keenly felt, and it is evident 
from these preliminary announcements that enough has been 
already accomplished to warrant a belief in the probability of 
complete success. The fibre shown yesterday in the Ex 
Newsroom, and to which Mr. Chadwick at present stan 
ues, was very much admired, but whether it is superior to 
the other new combinations with which it will have to com- 
pete, experience and practical tests alone can determine. In 
the meanwhile, there promises to be a keen race to be first at 
the winning-post amongst those who have devoted their atten- 
tion to the subject, and such announcements as we have cited 
are extremely encouraging in the present circumstances of the 
country, and more especially in the present position of affairs 
in America.—Huropean Times, Sept. 13. 

_—-_ e- — 


HERE WE GO UP, UP, UP. 


descensus Averni comes back with a familiar school twang to 
us. These dips into the subterranean world do not, indeed, 
belong to the region of historical truth, nor do they even pro- 
fess to have been made for scientific purposes, yet, perhaps, 
they symbolize a certain spirit of discovery appropriate to those 
ages. The two chief adventurers into those parts, the twoepic 

heroes, were great travellers,—the explorers of their Na ? 
Science has just now, however, surpassed all the ca of 
poets. We have just had-an ascené such as the world has never 
heard or dreamed of. Two men have been nearer by some 
miles to the moon and stars than all the race of man before 
them. It is true they do not bring back a very glowing re- 
port of their approach to the region of the empyrean, yet their 
voyage upwards is not without poetical features. On reach- 
ing the clouds they find themselves among strange phenomena. 
They cut through a dense mass of moisture 2,000 feet in thick- 
ness, after which the scene changes, they are received out ot 
the thick fog into the clear blue vault of a liquid sky, anc see 
the landscape of clouds beneath them. Mr. Glaisher attempts 
a photography of the beautiful scene, but the rapidity of the 
flight defeats the process, and as the car mounts upwards the 
paper refuses to receive the constantly vanishing impression 
from below. They now reach a fearful altitude, where pigeons 
—the unhappy victims of all experiments—cannot fly, and 
where, at last, the rarity of the air is too great for the physical 
structure of man, and one of the explorers faints and mes 
unconscious. Yet such is the determination of men when 
they are in the act of experimen , and at the very cli- 
max of their feat, that they will not spoil it by a check so long 
as progress is possible ; on they will go,and grudge forestalling 
their vertex by a foot, for every foot is so much gain and so 
much triumph. For ten whole minutes Mr. Coxwell ascended 
alone—or rather worse than alone, with his companion insensi- 
ble before his eyes, in a region six miles distant from the earth. 
That is a very extraordinary ten minutes if we think of it, that 
solitary command, without a rival, of the boundless regions ot 
space, when, for once, to be “alone in the world” was not a 
metaphor, and one head was working in the infinite void. It 
deserves to take its place among the unparalleled junctures and 
the critical and striking moments of war, politics, or disco- 
very. But the feat was almost too audacious, and was carried 
on to the very verge of fate. Mr. Coxwell was only just in 
time to take the step which was necessary for a return to the 
lower world ; another minute and he would have been stretched 
by the side of his companion, and a car, containing two human 
bodies, would have been mounting to worlds unknown, and 
encountering aerial storms and shipwrecks so removed from 
all our sublunary experience that we can hardly form the 
faintest image of the reality. We know enough of the geo- 
graphy of the heavens to know that it would not have been 
even dashed upon the bleak shore of a planet, or found a rest- 
ing place upon some Ararat in the moon. * But Mr. Coxwell’s 
mouth performed the task which his paralyzed hands were un- 
equal to, and the release of the gas procured a descent, and 
gave a safe termination to the most audacious aerial feat ever 
performed. 
The courage of men of science deserves to have a chapter of 
history devoted to it. It has been observed that courage is a 
icious and inconsistent virtue, and we all of us know 


Poetry has described some famous descents, and the faciis | Granada 


who durst not snuff out a candle with his fingers. Courage is 
a thing of habit, and sometimes it fails altogether immediately 
it is out of the field of its habit. Your bold rider is one who 
has begun young, and become a sort of Centaur, only with 
the convenience of dropping off the animal of his figure 
when he chooses; his whole body, with its muscles and 
sinews, has accommodated itself to the back of a horse, and ac- 
quired an intuitive and unconscious balance. Buttake him off 
his horse, and, unless he has the pritciple of courage within 
him, he is an ordinary mortal, and no more likes breaking his 
neck than a quiet humdrum citizen. A soldier is accustomed 
to courage in company, with gallant fellows around him; but 
that makes an immense difference. Company is both inspirit- 
ing and relieving; it divests courage of its horrors and gloom. 
It is, therefore, much easier to be bold in company. But send 
your bristling warrior a nocturnal walk along a lane, and he 
sees ghosts peeping from behind haystacks, and hears super- 
natural voices in every gust of air. The feats of a man of sci- 
ence give you a better guarantee for real courage, because 
they are solitary, deliberate, calm, and passive. It is true he 
has his enthusiasm which helps him, and he has his field of 
courage to which he has accustomed himself. But every new 
venture, every fresh essay upon this field, is a solitary effort 
and impulse with him. He has to fight alone and by himself 
against the faintness of nature, without men shouting, or flags 
flying, or trumpets clanging around him. He faces the invyi- 
sible forces of nature, the gas that explodes or the poison that 
penetrates, with the countenance of a student and philosopher, 
and is at the disadvantage of having to be fully conscious and 
self-possessed, instead of having the aid of the swing and the 
impetus of passion. 

he cool feats of our scientific men are known to us all— 
such as that of Sir Humphry Davy inhaling a particular gas 
with an accurate report every minute or two of its successive 
effects upon his brain and senses. The aerial voyage just 
performed by Mr. Coxwell and Mr. Glaisher deserves to rank 
with the greatest feats of our experimentalizers, discoverers, 
and travellers. It is true that these gentlemen have not 
brought down a very comfortable or inspiring report of the 
upper world into which they have penetnaten Science and 
poetry are unhappily rather at variance upon the subject of 
the air and the sky. Poetry points upward to the sky with 
glowing rapture as the scene of brightness and glory, and a 
residence there figures as the reward of heroism and greatness. 
Everything is happy and splendid that is connected with the 
sky. But science penetrates with its material eye into these 
vast upper spaces, and simply reports a great difficulty of 
breathing there, that the blood stagnates, the limbs become 
benumbed, the senses evaporate, and nature faints in uncon- 
sciousness. The very birds will not fly in that very sky which 
is their poetical home. The distinction is that poetry looks up 
to the sky from below, and science examines and feels it on a 
level. The | is the emblem of poetry, the fact of science. 
Both aspects of it are equally true, but the point of view from 
which they are taken is quite different. But, though our re- 
cent explorers of the sky do not add to its brilliancy as a pic- 
ture, they have furnished one more striking and impressive 
scene to the history of science. They have shown what enthu- 
siasm science can inspire and what courage it can give. If 
the man, as the says, had need of “ triple steel about his 
breast” who first launched a boat into the sea, certainly those 
had no less need of it who first floated in the air six miles 
above the surface of the earth.— Times, Sept. 11. 





Tue Frerst Parer Money ty Evrore.—The following 

account of the first issue of paper money in Europe is taken 
from Washington Irving’s “Chronicle of the Conquest of 
: :” “ After the city of Alhambra was taken from the 
Moors, the veteran Count de Tendilla was left Governor, and 
we were informed that this cavalier at one time was destitute 
of gold and silver wherewith to pay the w of his troops, 
and the soldiers murmured greatly, seeing that they had not 
the means of purchasing necessaries from the people of the 
towns. 
“In this dilemma what does this most sagacious commander. 
He takes him a number of little morsels of paper, on which he 
inscribes various sums, large and small, according to the na- 
ture of the case, and signs them with his own hand and name. 
These did he give to the soldiery in earnest of their pay. How! 
you will say, are soldiers to be paid with scraps of paper. Even 
80, I answer, and well paid too, as I will presently make mani- 
fest; for the Count issued a proclamation ordering the 
inhabitants of Alhambra to take these morsels of paper for 
the full amount thereon inscribed, garg ES redeem them 
at a future time with silver and gold, and tening severe 
punishment on all who should refuse. 

“ The people having full confidence in his words, and trust- 
ing that he would be as willing to perform the one promise, 
as he certainly was able to perform the other, took those curi- 
ous morsels of paper without hesitation or demur. Thus by a 
subtle and most mysterious kind of alchemy did this cavali 
turn a useless paper into precious gold and make his impover- 
ished garrison abound in money. It is but just to add that 
the Count of Tendilla redeemed his promise like a loyal 
knight ; and this miracle, as it appeared in the eyes of Anto- 
nio Agrepieda, is the first instance on record in Europe of 
paper money, which has since inundated the civilized world 
with unbounded opulence.” 


A Few Vacancies.—There were, till lately, and probably 
may still be, “a few vacancies” in what is called by compe- 
tent authorities the most splendid establishment of its kind in 
the world. It contains dwellings for its inmates of ly 
architecture, ranged in pairs, at intervals, round a quad 
of singular beauty, where the figure of those who enjoy its 
shady walks are seen through arches of the finest moulded 
brick, decorated with the most exquisite reliefs in terra-cotta. 
Every tenement has its rooms complete, and its separate A poi 
den and vineyard, while the library close by is of the noblest 
and fullest for a private institution. The sacristies are full of 
curiosities, the lavatory is rich in gold and ultramarine, while 
the church, with all its splendid ornaments, is as chaste in its 

neral effect as the most fastidious criticism could desire. 

here are frescoes by Luini, pictures by Guercino, Perugino, 
and Borgognone, and imens of pietra-dura work, in which 
the most costly materials are employed, with the rarer stones 
so disposed as to look like gems of unprecedented size. The 
stalls are fitted with elaborate intarsiatura of choice woods ; the 
nave is inclosed by fine, lofty bronze rails, and imposing 
monuments, candelabra, and other artistic chefs-d'@urre con- 
tribute to make the edifice so in! , that certain enter- 

rising booksellers have thought it w their while, to pub- 
lish no less than seventy plates of it fagade and details to 
such an t, with such a church, we believe that 
those who wish to be admitted can be received without any 
payment; and, when once there, they will find themselves 

with a society of men who come from different 
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rupted study, or to take a share in still further beautifying the 
curious and accumulated treasures around them. 

To be sure, they must assume a flannel costume, such as is 
not familiar to our eyes, and they must give up the prospect 
of ever eating meat again, or of seeing the er sex, except 
through the bronze railing we spoke of, which keeps the bon- 
nets from choir, chapels, and domestic ees that is, 
unlees the inmates make good or bad use of their eyes, when, 
upon rare occasions, they are taken out two and two for a 
walk with the prior in the surrounding fields or lanes. They 
must only think of entering into conversation once or twice a 
week, reserving the use of their voices for the numerous ser- 
vices at which they will have to be present. They must al- 
ways convince the brother who thunders at the big knocker 
of their door at midnight, that they are awake, if not profitably 
employed, and they must take what sleep they can get on 
something that is not very luxurious. They must wait to have 
their dish of hermit’s fare put through the bars of their lower 
room, they must then let down from the wall the ledge on 
which they are to eat it, and forthwith turn the same up again 
when the frugal re is over. Their chief indulgence must 
be a gathering en festivals, to interchange solemn thought in 
some garden a little r than their own slip of ground; but, 
otherwise, they must take the usual mye Aas dulness, plenty 
ot work and no play. Some try the p and system only 
for awhile; others, whe have tested it for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, thrive under it, and like it, 

Applicants for “ vacancies” must become Carthusian Monks 
of St. Bruno’s rule, and then they will find what we have been 
speaking of in the “ Certosa della Beata Vergine della Grazie,” 
some five miles out of the city of Pavia, in Northern Italy. 





Tue QUEEN AND THE CourT.—Her Majesty and the 
younger members of the royal family arrived on the 
5th at Rheinhardtsbrunn—the residence which has been 
placed at her disposal by the Duke of Saxe-Coburg. It 
will be learned with satisfaction that, “ notwithstanding 
the distress of mind and sorrowful emotion caused by this 
journey, her Majesty's health does not appear to be worse.” 
We regret to hear that the crown Princess of Prussia 
(the Princess Royal) is a. from ill-health. Her 
Royal Highness will proceed to the Mediterranean, in accord- 
ance with the advice of her m@lical attendants; but in the 
meantime she will proceed to Rheinhardtsbrunn on the 15th 
inst., with her children, and will remain there during the stay 
of Queen Victoria. The Queen will return io England on the 
13th of October. 

The Prince and Princess Christian of Denmark, accompanied 
by their daughter, the future Princess of Wales, arrived on 
the Sth at Brussels, where they have been joined by the Prince 
of Wales. The royal visitors have taken several dives in the 
city and its environs, and have been everywhere received with 
acclamation by the people. The Prince of Wales, accom- 
panied by the members of the Danish Royal Family at pre- 
sent in Belgium, visited the field of Waterloo on the 10th. 

Prince Alfred is already with her Majesty at Rheinhardts- 
brunn, having arrived from the fleet in the Baltic, and in a few 
days the Prince of Wales will arrive from Brussels. The Crown 
Princess of Prussia will proceed to Rheinhardtsbruan in a 
short time, as will also the Princess Louis of Hesse, and thus 
the whole of the royal family will be assembled. Prince Al- 
fred has not been in Brussels with the Prince of Wales, as 
stated by telegraph, but was at Gotha for some time before the 
arrival of the Queen, in order to receive her Majesty. 

The suite in attendance on the Queen is so numerous that 
the castle of Rheinhardtsbrunn is not sufficiently capacious 
to afford accommodation tor all, and, in consequence, jodgings 
are provided for many persons in the neighbourhood.—Loen- 
don paper, Sept. 13. —_—— 

Tue Autprve CLUB on rts Last Lees. — * * The Monte 
Rosa district is the one which has attracted the greatest share 
of attention from mountaineers for the last few seasons. Zer- 
matt, indeed, offers temptations such as are unrivalled by any 
other place inthe Alps. There may be reckoned up more than 
twelve first-rate glaciers and passes all concentrating on this 
point, and the number of peaks to be climbed is, course, 
equally great. Another great charm of the little village, with 
its two second-rate inns, is the almost complete absence of the 
Cockney tourist. Chamouni and the Oberland absorb the 
whole of that intrusive tribe, which seems to have been created 
simply to feed innkeepers, and to keep up the circulation of 
“Bradshaw's Continental Guide.” Long may it be before rail- 
ways and iage-roads bring them in to swamp the most 
Seautiful valley in the Alps! No other Alpine district can 
show such a magnificent sweep of everlasting snow as that 
which descends from the Monte Rosa and the long chain of 
rounded summits that extends from it, to pour itself into the 
hage Gorner glacier. Neither is there any peak in the Alps, 
or perhaps in the world, that can be compared to the Matter- 
horn. It looks, in fact, such an irregular and unnatural mass 
of rock, that it all but oversteps the border which separates 
the sublime from the ridiculous, orat least thequaint. A very 
little more, and it would look decidedly top-heavy ; but it for- 
tunately just stops short of that catastrophe. 

* * The mountains of Zermatt are, therefore, nearly 
ended. Only one has still any claims to be inaccessible, and 
even that one must be trembling in its shoes. The gigantic 
Matterhorn may still boast that no human foot has been on its 
summit, but it had better make the best of its time, for its days 
seem to be numbered. Professor Tyndall, with his celebrated 
guide, Bennen, have been to within a few feet of the top. 

yhat “a few” means we are unable precisely to state, and 
probably the adventurers themselves could hardly make an 
exact calculation. Where such men have been sto so 
hear to success, it is to be presumed that the difficulties are 
considerable, and we can scarcely expect that any one else 
will succeed by fair play. But mountains are liable to 
treachery. No rules of the game have been laid down by any 
competent authority ; and we fear that, before long, some au- 
dacious climber, by means of boring irons, kites, balloons, or 
some equally diabolical machines, may succeed in depriving 
this noble mountain of its present reputation. 

If this should happen, we can only ask, What is to become 
of the Alpine Club? Let them reflect seriously before the evil 
day comes upon them, and may they be fortunate in finding 
Some new field for their energies —London Review. 





A Worp ror THe Norrs.—It was within the bounds of 
possibility, almost of probability, that the dream might have 
nm realised—that the whole of that vast continent might 
have been occupied by a hundred states, each ruling itself as 
it thought best, and all living under one common free govern- 
ment. The idea that W should one day be the seat 
of government of the whole orth America, was not a more 
one than that the little island of should rule 

over India and Australia and Canada. Be idea reasonable 
te thas aeaeeneeie ss which Soares 
00, to that iration for greatness W is to 

Mae American mind. It was an idea palpable to all under- 





standings; and shared by all classes. The ablest of American 


novelists once said to me, “ We have no 
sent to be proud of, and, if we lose our faith in the future, we 
— nothing worth living for.” And in so speaking, he ut- 
t , only somewhat more openly than usual, a conviction, 
which, right or wrong, is the prevailing one among educated 
Americans. It would be very difficult for the writer, or pro- 
bably for the reader, or for ninety Englishmen out of ever 

hundred, to show in what ~ respect, Dnanciel. comenenaial. 
or political, he was one atom better off from the fact that the 
British flag waves over a thousand colonies; and yet every 
Englishman must feel that our colonial empire adds somehow 
or other to his personal dignity and heppiness. So in like 
manner, if an American feels that his pride and sense of digni- 
ty are involved in that possible empire of the future, it is not 
or an Englishman to ridicule the idea. It happened that, early 
in this war, I had the pleasure of being introduced to General 
Scott. With that frank cordiality of manner which gives a 
charm to the conversation of well-bred Americans at home, 
he began taiking to me about England, expressing his keen 
desire to see our country again after an absence of forty years ; 
and he wound up by saying, “ England, sir, is a noble coun- 


t, we have no pre- 





pf a country, worth fighting for.” What the old hero said 
of England, I think any candid Englishman, who knew the | 
country, would say of America. The North has a cafise worth 
fighting for; and, successful or unsuccessful, it will be better 
for the North, better also for the world at large, that a great 
cause has been fought for gallantly —Z. Dyce, in Maemillan’s 
Mag. ; a 

Proranrty.—In our troubles we have rowed now about 
five-and-twenty or thirty furlongs, trusting mainly to good 
oar-strokes and stoutarms. Evidently Jesus has not yet come to 
us. We put it to the hearts and consgiences of all if things 
have been conducted in our national councils, and in the broad, 
general, national feeling, asifhe had. There is, doubtless, 
much faith in him—much respect for him in church and state 
and army, as there was among the disciples in this ship; but, 
for the main part, we have consi d the Ag t of the 
ship as thing we were gompetent to do without him. Some 
acts of Congress, some movements of the leaders of affairs, 
have looked as if we have in dim wise seen Jesus drawing 
nigh to the ship; and like the disciples of old, there has been 
a good deal of fear of him. It is a serious thing to take Jesus 
on board, and give up the management of the ship to him— 
whether it be the ship of an individual or the ship of state ; 
and there is much shrinking and resistance when the time to 
do so seems approaching.— Mrs. Stowe in the “ Independent.” 

It will be seen from the above extract, that this pious 
novelist announces as the cause of the national troubles, that 
“ Jesus has not yet come to us.” Mr. Stanton stated officially, 
last February, that certain national victories were due to “the 
Spirit of the Lord.” Much of this sort of profanity is heard 
also in the South. The whereabouts of Divine Providence 
appears therefore a doubtful point. A looker-on ventures to 
suggest that folly, fanaticism, and evil passions, on both sides, 
have had something to do with all these calamities, and that 
this trifling with the name of the Deity deserves rebuke 
rather than admiration. 





Breakinc Down.—The assertion that we are weaker than 
our forefathers and break down sooner is one of those state- 
ments which people make or deny according to their precon- 
ceived opinions.. Our notions the last generation are, of 
course, taken from the old ple whom we have known, but 
this is j from picked specimens. Men like Lord Pal- 
merston, Lyndhurst, and Lord bee (om of course give 
their juniors the impression that they belonged to a race of 
giants, but the fallacy is obvious. e€ may reasonably hope 
that of those who read these lines in the vigour of their age, a 
certain number will forget them at least half a century before 
their death, and will live to excite the wonder of another 
generation at the vigour which distinguishes their eightieth or 
ninetieth year. It must, however, be admitted that the ad- 
vance of feowtedge and civilizatién has in no way a direct 
tendency to lower the ave vigour of the race. It keeps 
many weakly persons from ying. Sanitary reform and the 
progress of medical skill tend to destroy a sort of invisible 
sieve through which people used to be passed, and which, if 
the human race were regarded merely from the cattle-breeders’ 
point of view, was a highly useful institution. 

It is often said that the change in wedical treatment shows 
a diminution in strength, that people in the present day can- 
not stand bleeding, which thirty years ago was universal. 
This is one of those assertions which cannot be tested with ac- 
curacy. It is hardly possible to say whether the change is in 
the practice or in the patients. A doctor who was lately de- 
veloping the ordinary view upon the subject to one of his pa- 
tients was asked how long it was since he had bled any one? 
He replied “ Upwards of ten years.” “Then how can you 
tell,” was the rejoinder, “what would have happened if you 
had bled them ””’ If we look to specific facts, there does not 
ap much reason to think that the present g i 


tion is to 





we had no power to stop him (we were now about a mile be- 
low where Mr. Reeve hooked him, and only 300 yards above 
& great weir which here crosses the river.) The dawn now 
began to break, the fish had been on nearly nine hours, and 
was sey as fresh as ever. At a quarter to four he made’ 
a kind of final rush, took out all the line but a few turns, and 
went resolutely down stream. We followed over the rocks as 
we could, got in some line, and reaching some dead water the 
fish stopped, yielded for the first time to the pressure put upon 
him, and we gradually got him in. By d we wound him 
up close to the bank, and he lay upon the top of the water, 
beat. The fisherman took the raft 3 Mr. Reeve had the rod: 
the fish came in closer, an attempt to gaff failed; he made a 
kind of lazy effort to move off, and at this moment the handle 
of the reel struck against the watch in Mr. Reeve’s fob. This 
causing a momentary check to the line, the weight of the 
monster snapped the casting line of single gut. At ten mi- 
nutes past four in the morning the fish, which had been 
hooked at 6.30 the previous evening, was again free and his 
own master, having been on the line nine hours and forty mi- 
nutes, and having had the strength and energies of three men, 
—— each other at intervals, brought to bear upon him 
the whole of that time. As the fish lay upon the water within 
twelve feet of us, entirely in sight, we computed the length at 
five feet, and the weight at 50lb. Either this fish itself or the 
consort fish was caught in the nets three miles above, the same 
day, and weighed 48lb. I should perhaps say it was a female 
fish, fairly hooked in the lower jaw. The fishing in the Ness 
has this year been ve' . Mr. Reeve and myself landed 
in five days fifty-six fish, the largest of which, weighing 24Ib., 
fell to my rod, Many others, not fewer than twenty, were lost 
at the moment of gaffing, from bad gut and other causes.— 
ALrreD Denison, (Carnisky, Fort William, Aug. 27.)— 
Field, Sept. 9. 
A Socrauist’s Day Dream.—At the trial of certain “con- 
spirators” in France, for secret meetings and political agita- 
tion, there was read in court an amusing document, the work 
of one Vassel. It is headed by the words, “ what we will not 
have and what we will have,” and then goes on to say that 
there is to be neither Empire nor Emperor; no distinction of 
classes of rich and poor, or of masters and servants; that the 
great human family is not to be divided; that there is to. be 
no standing army, corrupt judges, or purchased advocates. 
Parliamentarism is to be done away with. The present régime 
is to be abolished, and rep 1 by a Democratic and Social 
republic, with o isation of labour and pensions for the old 
and infirm. All taxes, either cirect or indirect, are to be 
abolished, as well as the whole of the public debt. There is 
to be adictatorship, with the aay always armed ; also liberty 
of the press; right of meeting, of coalition, and association ; 
universal suffrage without any other condition than being of 
age ; equality between men and women; tribunals under 
judges of integrity are to act gratuitously; all undertakings 
now organised by companies are to belong to the State, as well 
as all machinery and instruments of labour. All the corn pro- 
duced is to be the property of the State, and the price of 
bread is to be uniform throughout the whole country, and fixed 
every year after the harvest. The State is to supply worki 
associations gratuitously with all their implements; and in 
viduals who prefer working ae oy des to receive gratui- 
tously the raw materials and tools they may require. The 
State is to create industrial and agricultural bazaars for the sale 
of all productions. The price of labour in manufactories is 
not to be less than 1f. an hour. All public functions are to be 
filled up 4 competition and election. Rents th out the 
whole of France are to be gratis for those now estimated at 
400f.; those from 400f. to 1,800f. are to be reduced one half, 
and those from 1,800f. to 2,400f. one fourth. All dwellin 
pronounced to be unwholesome by a committee of publ 
health are to be destroyed, and the proprietors of such houses 
are to pay an indemnity to the tenants for their removal. All 
the pledges in the Monte de Piété are to be restored to their 
owners. As successions, the State is to be the sole in- 
heritor, the whole revolution na up in the three acts 


—organisation of labour ; instruction; and ene 
for the infirm and Phe consequence be the com- 
plete destruction of all privil Physicians aff pharmacians 


are to be = / agents ; their attention is to be given to all 
gratuitously. 








UncLe anp Nrece.—I cannot conclude the present letter 
without mentioning a little incident that occurred here in the 
course of the present week, and in which some ingenious 
rogue has verily out-Barnumed Barnum. A member of the 
company of players at Kallenbach’s theatre was to have a 
benefit night ; and the question was how to get pe pom agood 
audience, as the usual attendance at that of amusement, 
even if doubled, would produce far too slender a sum to sa- 
tisfy the expectations of a benefit night. Accordingly, some 
days before the memorable evening, there ap in all the 
Berlin papers an advertisement to the following effect : 

“A gentleman, who has a niece and ward ing a dis - 
ble erepert of fifteen thousand thalers, together wit a ~~ ao 
tile establishment, desires be find a young man wiio would be able 

ain. an bh 





losing its physical Me py Armies in the field both march as 
well and fight as well as ever. The taste for athletic amuse- 
ments has grown into something approaching to a passion. 
The average length of life has considerably increased, and 
though this, for the reason given above, is consistent with di- 
minution in av vigour, it is primd facie evidence of the 
reverse. Above all, the habits of life are far healthier than 
they ever were. Our labouring classes are better fed, better 
housed, better educated ; the middle and higher classes take 
infinitely more exercise than they used, and are in all their 
habits more sober and temperate. Many diseases which used 
to ruin the constitution have been greatly tamed, and some 
have been almost extirpated; and if these causes do not im- 
prove the race it is impossible to say what will—London 
paper. 
Lone Contest witn A Satmon.—As an incorrect account 
of an adventure with a large salmon in the Ness has appeared 
in the papers, perh you will allow me to send to you the 
true version. On Friday evening, Aug. 15, I was fishing with 
Mr. Reeve in his water on the Ness. hen I left off, at 8.15 
P. M., I was told by a gillie that Mr. Reeve was en — 
i at 6.4 
P. M., in the Holm Pool. ‘In a short time I went over, and 
took lanterns (as it was now getting dark) to throw some light 
on the gaffing of the fish, but found him in mid-stream, ob- 
viously of enormous size, and frantic rushes. Time 
went on, the lanterns went out ; Mr. 





fish increased ; his rushes were , and, 


of 
the river being very wide, he had three or four times carried 
out 


age the b the husband of the young 
lady. The possession of property or other qualifications is no 
object. Apply to ——.” 

Hundreds and hundreds of letters poured in in reply to this 
advertisement. On the morning of the benefit day each . 
son who had sent a reply received the following note; “The 
most important point is, of course, that you should like one 
another. I and my niece are going to Kellenbach’s theatre 
this evening, 4nd you can just drop in u us at Box No.1.” 
Of course, the theatre was crammed. An the boxes, ‘all the 
best paying places in the house were filled early in the 
evening with a mostly male public, got up in a style which is 
seldom seen at the royal opera itself. Glasses were levelled on 
all sides in the direction of Box No. 1, and eyes were strained 
to catch the first glimpse of the niece, when she should pear 
in com) with the uncle. But uncles are prowertially 
“ wicked old men ;” and in the present case neither uncle nor 
niece was to be found, and the disconsolate lovers—of a tor- 
tune—were left to clear up the mystery as best they could. 
The theatre has not had such an audience for years, and, of 
course, the chief person co’ ed reaped a rich harvest by 
the trick.—Letter from Berlin. 

“No Bat !’—This reminds us that the Surrey and England 


match gave rise to a dispute which, however in itself unseemly, 
is connected with our subject, and may be the basis of some 








all the line but a few turns round the reel. This we re- 
covered at interyals; but he was still bent down stream, and! serious 
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the majority of his Eleven. It is our business to ask where 
was the captain of the England Eleven; what were his senti- 
ments, and what did he do? To say that the breach was 
healed again by Willsher’s apology and Mr. Hoare’s manage- 
ment, is sufficient for that one game, but not for the public and 
the interests of cricket. The umpire’s decision is final—Will- 
sher is too good a cricketer not to know that; and we must 

t down to a little ebullition of temper what would otherwise 
be a serious drawback to his reputation. John Lillywhite 1s 
as well known and as much respected as Willsher, and must 
be considered to be perfectly conscientious in the discharge of 
his duty. Not only had he a right to call “no ball,” but we 
believe Willsher’s bowling and that of several others, gentle- 
men especially, to be unfair. We submit to it because it has 
been the custom to do so, but it is not the less wrong. The 
excuse for Willsher is his astonishment, and the supposition 
that John Lillywhite might have been actuated by improper 
motives under the very peculiar circumstances of the case. -We 
will not do the latter the injustice to believe that. We have 
known bim, and his father before him, and we have every confi- 
dence in his honesty and knowledge of the game ; and if, after 
the Pessing of Mr. Robert Grimston’s canon on the subject of 
high bowling and throwing, umpires had done their duty in 
like manner, the scores might have been longer, but the pre- 
sent discussion would have been uncalled for. 

It si , however, this consideration, to which we may 
return: What remedy is to be proposed for the superiority of 
the batting generally to the bowling? How can a sufficient! 
clear definition of a “ball” or a “ throw” be laid down? and, 
when once established, will it be carried out in its integrity ? 
It becomes us to remember that an inefficient resolution 
strictly adhered to is more valuable than a better canon insuf- 
ficiently administered.— Meld, Sept. 6. 





Lave at A Patm-Or Station.—During this portion of the 
voyage, I gleaned from the “ Palm-oil doctor” some idea of 
“ Life in a Palm-oil River.” These palm-oil agents reside 
ever on board the receiving hulks, from whence they enjoy 
the lovely view of a broad muddy river, flowing silently and 
sluggishly along among slimy mangrove swamps, and of an 
expanse of country, the never-changing face of which, over- 
hung with yellow mephitic vapour, is perfectly flat, level with 
the water, and covered with bush, the vegetable deposits from 
which, decaying and festering in the damp and sweltering 
under the influence of a tropic sun, emit at night an intolera- 
ble miasma. So deadly is the climate they dare seldom ven- 
ture ashore, and the only excitement they ever experience is 
to watch for alligators floating lazily along the stream; to 
emulate with one another which shall first collect a cargo; to 
scrutinize the shore through their telescopes, and when a canoe 
is seen putting off, to speculate whether it contains palm-oil, 
which drops in thus slowly by gallons and puncheons,—each 
one, whether it is bound for his hulk or that of a rival; the 
anxious hope as it approaches, and the corresponding disap- 

ntment when it is seen dodging off to a neighbour's hu 

r, when socially inclined, the excitement consists in visiting 
each hulk at night, and instead of entering by the usual mode, 
to scramble in at the cabin windows, and pulling the occu- 
pant from his berth, compel him, willing or unwilling, to pro- 
duce strong water, and make a night of it. Whocan wonder 
that these wretched exiles, w with ennui, and depressed 
by their sdlitary existence and the influence of the horrid cli- 
mate, should have recourse to artificial stimulants, in order to 
support their spirits? And who does not marvel that men 
can be found, who, even in the hope of acquiring a fortune in 
three years, if they live so long—* but there's the rub,”—will 
undertake such a business ? for if they live through the term, 
which they seldom do, though they return home with ample 
means, yet their broken health renders miserable the re- 
mainder of their existence.—Capt. Hewitt. 





Tae Viceroy or Eoypt.—The Pacha of Egypt did not, 
owing to a sudden indisposition, embark for Constantinople till 
the 3ist oflast month. Before leaving France he af a few 
days at the chateau of a rice merchant who lives near Deau- 

The host of his Highness is one of the wealthiest men 
in France, and in Egypt only inferior to the Viceroy. But, 
nolike him, he is not incapable of enjoying his riches. The 
Pacha, notwithstanding the greatness of his revenues, that re- 
mind one of the stories of the Arabian Nights, the magnifi- 
cence of his household, his lavish wg pening that seems to rival 
the prodigality of the Genius ofthe Lamp, 
solid gol kling with diamonds, his table linen fringed 


acook that is even at the Tuileries pronounced to be unri- 
valled in the gastronomic art, was a few days since heard to 
re-echo the old story of kings being willing to change places 
with stout, hard-working, ill-fed peasants. If the Pacha is not 
nominally a king, he exercises all the authority of one, and is 
wealthier than many. He is said to have an income that 
ranges according to the harvest furnished by Egypt, from 
90,000,000f. to 110,000,000. All the means of enjoyment thus 
afforded neither give him health nor good spirits. Although 
a man of great intelligence and strong will, he is next door to 


is dinner service of | : 


with pearls, hie coffee cups of miraculously fine porcelain, and | * 








a hypochondriac, and suffers from several diseases, each of | 


which would be sufficient to make a man of stronger frame 


uncomfortable for life. During his stay at Neuilly, the two| 
in 


grat lights of the medical faculty is, Jobert de Lam- 
le and Royer, resided with him, they being so constantly 
required that frequent visits would not even ice. 





Source or THe Gances.—The glacier, thickly studded with 
enormous loose rocks and earth, is about a mile in width, and 
extends many miles toward an immense mountain covered 
with perpetual snow down to its base, and its glittering sum- 
mit piercing the very skies, rising 21,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. The chasm in the glacier through which the sa- 
cred stream rushes forth to the lighe of the be is named the 
Cow’s Mouth, and is held in the qi reverence by all Hin- 
doos; and the ions of eternal t in its vicinity are the 
scenes of many of their most sacred mysteries. The Hoe 
enters the world no puny stream, but bursts forth from its icy 
womb a river thirty or forty yards in breadth, of great depth, 
and very rapid. Extensive as my travels from this day have 
been through those beautiful mountains, and amid all the 
splendid scenery I have looked on, I can recall none so strik- 
ingly magnificent as the glacier of the Ganges.—Markham’s 
Shooting in the Himalayas. 





A Rrvau to tre Rout or Barrie ABpey.—One of the | 


most remarkable learned gatherings of the present year was 
held recently at the enell Wermen town of Dives, to inkugu- 
rate the affixing in the old church there of a new and a care- 
fully compiled list of the companions of William the Con- 
queror, in his conquest of England in 1066. Dives, though 
now an almost unknown seaport, was once among the most 
important Norman ports, and is still a locality of mighty me- 
mory, for nigh to it, atthe mouth of the River Dive, 

to Hume and Lingard, and all historians, was the appoin 


rendezvous of William and his leading warriors prior to their 
embarkation. In the church of Dives, still standing, William, 
before he started, offered up a prayer to God. An eminent 
and munificent Norman savant, ot de Caumont, erected last 
year a commemorative column ‘on the very spot where the 
famous host of the Conqueror met; and it is under his aus- 
pices that the recent inauguration of the roll of them has 
taken place. It was intended to be an international féte, but 
owing, in all probability, to no notice of the event being about 
to occur having been given in the English papers, no English 
were present. The stormy weather, too, prevented man 
from attending. Nevertheless, the féte went off brilliantly. 
A meeting in the Market Hall of Dives, a religious service 
with choice music in the church, a promenade to the lately- 
erected column, and a banquet with two hundred covers, 
formed the principal features of the affair. 


° Cyess. 


PROBLEM, No. 715. 
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White to play, and checkmate in five moves, 





So_ution to Prosiem No. 714. 


White. Black. 
1. Rto Q38, ch 1. Kt tks R 
2. Rto K 4, ch | 2. Kt tks R 
3. Kt to K B 3, mate. 


The following game occurred in the second (and unfinished) 
match between Messrs. Pindar and Blackburne. 


White(P.) Black (B.) White(P.) Black (B.} 
hae ry PtoK4 26 QtoK Kt6 BtoK Kt5 
2PtoKS Ktto K B38 27PtoKB3 BtoK B4 
8 KttoQB3 PtoQ4 -t dss SeERS ch 
4 P tke P Kt tke P 29 KtoB2 to K R5, ch 
5 KttoKB3 Kt tke Kt 30 K to Baq to K R8, ch 
To yty het PAG 31 KtoB2 to K R 5 (a) 
TPtoQ4 ks 32 K toK2 tks B, ch 
8 QBP tks P KttoQB3 |33RtoK3 RtoKB 

9 Bto Qs Castles He body y bayh, 1 

10 Bto Q2 KtoR 35 eed $i? 5 
11 QtoQB2 PtoKB4 36 RtksQKtP BtoK B5 
Lf, eal by 87 K to B2 to QB7, ch 
13 tles ttoQ Be. 5 9 to QB 4, ch 
4 PtoK4 P tks P 39 K toB to K Kt 6 
15 B tks P PtoK RS 40 Q toK3 hat 
WKRtK QtoK B2 41 Q tks QRP RtoK 

IT RtoQKt5 PtoQBs 42 ae 48 4 4 

18 RtoQ Kt3 KttoK3 48 RtoK7 to K R8&, ch 
19 BtoQB Kt toK B5 4K toK2 tks K Kt P, ch 
2 KttoK R4RtoK 4 K to Q3 to Q, ch 

21 Btks Kt B tks B Sees: Q tks K B P, ch 
22 KRto QKt Btks KRP,ch | 47 K to B2 sean ch 
23 K to B B to Q3 48 KR toQ3 tks QR 

&% BtoK Kt6 QtoK BS 49 Q tks R St 5, and 
2 Btks R tks Kt wins. 








(a) Here Black ,propeend a draw ; and, on account of the exposed 
position of the ite King, it was injudicious on the part of his 
opponent to refuse the offer. 





A Heavy Loap.—On Tuesday, the 26th ult., a large block 
of granite, no less than 30 feet in length, and weighing about 
35 tons, was conveyed by 40 horses, assisted by about 200 men, 
to the polishing works of Messrs. W. and J. Pasenen, of Pen- 
ryn, from one of their quarries. Careful arrangements were 
made on Monday the 18th to bring this great weight over the 
rough moors on to the hard road. This was partially effected 


on that day, and the following Monday the stone was brought | fri 


to the bottom of the first hill ready for ulterior operations, 
Everything in the arrangements seemed to be most successful, 
the progress over difficult hills both in ascent and descent was 
uninterrupted, and on the arrival of the block at its destination 
in the town, all the workmen of the firm and the inhabitants, 
of whom sev hundreds had assembled, joined in three 
hearty cheers. This block is intended to form the shaft of a 
memorial column to be erected at Strathfieldsaye in honour of 
the late Duke of Welll , Messrs. Freeman having been 
intrusted by the present Duke with the execution of this work, 
so far as the ite is concerned. The column will be raised 
on a pedestal of still larger dimensions, supported by three 
tiers of steps, each stone of which will be of — size. The 
other parts of the design comprise mould polished gra- 
nite, involving stones of nearly 100superficial feet. The whole 
will be surmounted by a bronze statue of the Duke by Baron 
Marochetti. 

Marrxe Sounps.—Musical sounds, arising from the waters 
of lakes and seas, have been known and recorded from the 
most ancient times. Formerly attributed by superstition and 
fancy to supernatural sources, then sceptically denied, they are 
now in a fair way to be traced to their source by careful scien- 
tific observation. Of the fact of their existence there is no 
longer any question. In Ceylon, aong, Be western coast of 
India, and especially in the harbour of Bombay, these wolian 
strains and cadences are heard too often to be ascribed to illu- 
sion or imagination. At Calgera, in Chili, and at 


Pascagoula, 
near Ship Island), off the of Mississippi, also in Victoria 
Harbour, Vancouver's Island, these sounds are common. 











flying, which i fixing pieces of metal 
tail. ‘Both the + --y wen own coast and the Cingalese 








ascribe this music to a shell fish, and investigation will soon 
determine the correctness of their statements. Observations 
to this end are being made by Mr. J. Hepburn of San Fran- 
cisco.— Boston Courier. 


THAT's THE CHERSE.—“ That's the cheese!” Almost every- 
body has heard this London cockney expression, which simply 
implies—* That is the very thing, the ne plus ultra of what we 
want.” The original of the saying is said to be as follows, and 
as in these war times our forces may sometimes get out of am- 


—— 


y | munition, it may be well to apprise commanding officers how 


they may obtain potent substitutes from the commi 's 
stores. e incident narrated occurred in an engagement with 
Admiral Browne, of the Buenos Ayres service : 

“ What shall we do, sir,” asked the first Lieutenant; we've 
not a single shot about—round, grape, canister, double-headed 
—all are gone.” 

“ Powder gone?” asked Coe. 

“No, sir; got lots of that left.” 

“We a d—d hard cheese, a round Dutch one, for dessert 
at dinner to-day ; do you remember it?” asked»Coe. 

Poe. ought to; I broke the carving knife in trying to cut it, 


“ Are there any more aboard ?” 
“ About six dozen ; we took’em froma drogher.” 
“ Will they go into the es pounders ” 
O, commodore! but that’s the idea. Ill try’em,” 
cried the first luff. ‘ 

And in a few minutes after, the fire of old Santa Maria, 
(Coe’s ship,) which had ceased entirely, was re-opened, and 
Admiral Brown found more shot flying over his head. Di- 
rectly one of them struck his mainmast ; and as it did so shat- 
tered and flew in a 

“What the h—1 is they are firing ”” asked Browne. But 
nobody could tell. 

Directly another one came through a port and killed two 
men who stood near him, then striking the opposite bulwark, 
burst into flinders. 

“By Jove! this is too much—this is some new fangled 
Paixhan or other; I don’t like ’em at all!” cried Browne; 
and then, as four or five more of them came slap through his 
sails, he gave the order to “@ll away !” and actually backed 
out of the fight, a a parting broadside of iron-hard 
Dutch cheese as she re 4 

That was the “cheese, and no mistake !” 


ORNAMENTATION OF CHuRCHES.—“ You will say, ‘What 
has the house of God to do with ornament” My answer to 
that is this :—‘ Go to your mountains and pick me up a flower 
that is not an ornament.’ God never made a thing that was 
not beautiful. And up in that great International Exhibition, 
what are all your beauties there, but poor imitations of the 
beauties of the Divine work? The finest loom the most in- 

nious man ever made never wove a carpet such as I see in 

lee, the Highland glen where I spend two months in the 
year: the finest work ever man made is not to be compared 
with the simple uly, with the blushing rose, with the golden 
broom !* Yes, has poured beauty on everything he made; 
and I say it is a right and _—_ thing that the House of God 
should be such as not to offend the taste that God has given 
me.”—Reev. Dr. Guthrie at Blair Athol. 





CHANGE oF THE Seasons.—Mr. Tudor, an officer in the 
Coast Guard service, writes thus from Abbotsbury, Dorset- 
shire, to the Gardeners’ Chronicle :—“ It may be interesting to 
some of your scientific readers to know that a species of mol- 
luse, known to sailors as the ‘ man-of-war,’ and 
native of the Gulf of Mexico, has been within the last few da 
washed on shore in this neighbourhood in great numbers. 
an old sailor, I have no lection of having seen them north 
of the 48th of latitude, and then only in what is consi- 
dered the track of the Gulf Stream. Their visit to this 
coast must indicate an extraordinary in the course of 
the currents of the North Atlantic. 5 this statement be 
corroborated by other observers of natural phenomena, we 
may then find the cause of our and ceaseless drizzles in 
the deflection to the southward of that life-giving Gulf Stream 
which warms the shores of all the West of Europe, in the ab- 
sence of which Ireland would be like Labrador, and Devon- 
shire and Cornwall have winters as severe as those of New- 
foundland.” 





CLUB RATES. 


We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at s 
distance, who are kind enough to express their satisfaction with 
the Albion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe 
rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
can do for us, that we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form 
ng Clubs. 

8 Tr each of our country subseribers would but try to find out the 
y “ry of his neighbourhood, and then say as much for the 
A as he may its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
difficulty in getting three or four of them to join him in a Club, 
and thus render us a substantial service. It will be perceived, t00, 
that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so, although this we 
know would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
ends. 

Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : 

Three Copies, one year, $9; and an extra Copy of the Albion, OB 
one Pe the dubion gra of which a List is published 
on our first page, to the getter-up of the Club. 

Five Copies, one year, $15; and an eztra Copy of the paper AND 

one Bogen ; or Two extra Copies, or TWO Engravings, to 
the getter-up. 





NEW YORK HOTEL. 
FUBNISHED APARTMENTS 


FOR SINGLE GENTLEMEN, 
With or without Board. 


The Subscriber ha taken a lease of that convenient and 
location the ST. JULIEN HOTEL, Nos. 4 and 6 W: 
thoroughly refitted the same, is to 
rent eligible A ents, with or without Parlours, to single Gen- 
tlemen, or parties of Gentlemen, at reasonable rates for a term . 
weeks, with the privilege of Breakfast or Dinner or full Board 
the NEW YORK H o 


ite, at the opuee of those who 
may elect to pass the winter in that central locality. 
HIRAM CRANSTON. 


OLD WINES AND BRANDIES. 
THOMAS McMULLEN, 
No. 44 Beaver Street, N. ¥-» 
Soe AGENT rm THe UniTep States FOR 
BASS & CO.’8 EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 


JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
TAMPIER FRERE’S ST. PARAY. 








